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A red-nosed Fokker 


slowly spun to arth 
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A r 4:35 p.m.. on October 30, 1918, a lone 
Spad biplane, marked with the symbol of the 
“Hat-in-the-Ring” Squadron, hawked down 
through the quiet skies over Grande Pré. Sec- 
onds later, a twenty-round burst of its guns 
smashed full into the center of a low-flying 
Fokker and sent the German plane swirling 


earthward like an autumn leaf. 


The C.O. of the squadron, Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker, had downed his last enemy plane 
of the war. setting a record for aerial combat 
never equaled: 26 victories in 7 months. It 


made him the American ace of aces. 


A year earlier, his mother had written. “fly 
slowly and close to the ground”: but it was 
advice that Eddie Rickenbacker —like many of 
his fellow Americans—has never been able to 


take. His calculating courage, ingenuity and 





drive are typical of our greatest asset. 


+ * 7 


Which is not simply factories, farms, or gold 
It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy ’ -but millions of a particular kind of people 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 


automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 


called Americans. And it is these people people 


You just sign an application at your pay office; like yourself—who stand behind what is prob- 
after that your saving is done for you. And the ably the world’s finest investment: U.S. Series 
Bonds o re« iV I] ) ou teres eo 

+ you ceive will pay \ interest at the rat I E Savings Bonds. 

4 per year, compounded semiannually, for as long 


as 19 vears and 8 months oO sh! Sig » tor ! , : a : 

ears an 18 months if you wish ign up today! > haw United-States Series FE Sevines Bonds 
Or, if you're self-employed, invest in Bonds regularly ' ag . ; , 
where you bank. is to join them in their proud confidence of 
their country and its future—and to protect 


Safe as . {merica —( c 4 Savings Bonds your own personal security as well. 


The U.S. Governnm doe for , ! t ition in cooperation with the 
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I. our determinative anniversary issue last January, we 
interpreted the growth of an idea that a few men had forty 
years ago. This month, John S. Knight, one of the world’s 
foremost newspaper publishers, interprets the growth of an idea 
that three outstanding Key Clubbers had just a short time 
ago. See Mr. Knight’s comments on page 11, then turn to page 
38 for a picture story of the Chicago Youth Rally. The editors, 
inspired by the enthusiasm and hope for this Rally, chose it 
as a subject for the 
front cover—but only 
because, in the numer- 
ous homes visited by 
this magazine, we're 
confident that our in- 
terpreters will look 
through the glitter and 
the gloss of the rally 
and see what its under- 
lying meanings are. And 
while we're talking 
about the growth of 
ideas, we'd like to tell 
you that this issue 
also takes a brief but well-meaning view at the thirtieth 
milestone of another inspiration—the Key Club idea. (See 
page 40.) Growth, growth—it’s a sterling thing to talk 
about. And back to Kiwanis’ growth, we note that the 4000th club 
has been built. This means, of course, that our organization 
is not only much larger than it was twenty years ago—it 
has far more influence. We can’t throw any statistics around, off 
hand, but we can tell you of something that happened to us 
recently that might serve as a symbol of Kiwanis’ rising influence. 
We were sitting at our desk one typically windy Chicago day, 
writing copy for the “Kiwanis Roundup” column, when a gust 
of wind whistled through our open window and blew several of the 
loose papers off the desk. We had just written a “Roundup” 
item about the comparative sizes of the official Kiwanis directories 
for 1955 and 1938—the first year the organization published the 
club listings in booklet size—and we had both directories 
on the desk. Quickly rounding up the scattered papers, we drafted 
the two directories as emergency paperweights. The °38 edition 





Robert McCullough photo 


didn’t prove quite heavy enough, though, and soon it and the papers 
it was holding down were being blown steadily toward the edge 

of the desk. But the fat, flowing ’55 directory—more than twice as 
thick as the ’38 edition—held its ground without giving so much 

as an inch. Not even the gusts of the Windy City could budge 

it. Let there be no question about the rising influence of Kiwanis. 


y 
Tam MAGAZINE is supposed to convey ideas, and we’re always glad 
to hear how well it succeeds Recently we were sitting next 
to a Kiwanian and his wife who were paging through the 
April issue. Mr. Kiwanian, a big city inhabitant all his life, 
came to the “Kiwanis In Action” section, pointed to the picture of 
Utah’s Provo Mountain on page thirty-seven, and said to 
Mrs. Kiwanian, also a native of the big city, “Isn’t that 
beautiful, Ma? What do you say we go out there for our vacation 
this year?” Ma smiled and said she couldn’t imagine 
anything better. The last we heard, this Kiwanis couple had 
ordered maps and booklets and were planning a three-week trip out 
west. As we said, we’re always glad to hear of cases where 








this magazine conveys ideas. S.A.M. | 
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OF PERFORMANCE! 


Actually see RUST-OLEUM 
applied directly over rusted 


Available in many 
COLORS, including 
Aluminum and White. 


RUST- 


We'll be happy to 
show you how 
Rust-Oleum 769 
Damp-Proof Red 
Primer may be ap- P 
plied directly over D 
sound rusted sur- 
faces after simple 
scraping and wire. 
brushing to remove 


surfaces in your plant! 





scale and loose rust. Rust-Oleum’s specially- 
processed fish oil vehicle penetrates the rust to 
bare metal. It dries to a tough, firm, decorative 
finish that resists salt water, salt air, sun, fumes, 
heat, and weathering. Beautify as you protect 


with Rust-Oleum finish coatings, 


are 


available in many colors, including aluminum 
and white. Specify Rust-Oleum—proved through- 
out industry for over 25 years. Accept no substi- 
tute. Prompt delivery from Industrial Distributor 
stocks throughout the United States and Canada. 


Over Rusted Surfaces. 
C) Complete Literature. 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! 





MAIL TO: RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2468 OAKTON ST., EVANSTON, ILL. 
CO FREE TEST SAMPLE To Be Applied 


C) Nearest Source of Supply. 
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Sioux Falls, Kiwanis 


Raises Welfare Funds 
“Smoothly” Through 
FORDWAY PLAN 


Carnttron V. Howarnp, President of the 
Kiwanis ¢ if rs sx | s, South 
Dai ota rece qrote 


‘ Si as uv A ‘ s f [ has 
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2700 ervies ind community or- 
ganizations are now usin Ford Gum 
machines to help finances their weltare 


enter prises 


Inquiries regarding distributor 


ships (exclusive franchise) are invited, 


trouble-free, year- 


For risk-free, 
round fund-raising investigate the 


FORDWAY PLAN today. 


Write for information to: 


GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 
AKRON, NEW YORK 


























Praise “Restricted” 

I think you are to be commended 
for the publication of the article entitled 
“Restricted” in the February 1955 issue, 
one of the finest on this subject I have 
ever read 

Richard Zimmerman 
Past President 
Rutherford-South Bergen, New Jersey 


Congratulations on your timely 
article just prior to Brotherhood Week, 
“Restricted,” by K. M. Davy 

I. Louis Levine 

Kiwanian 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 


Survivor of TV 
I feel that I must send a note and 
express my appreciation for your fine 
magazine 
The Kiwanis Magazine is one of the 
few magazines which survived the on- 
slaught of TV on my reading table. I! 
get prac tically every issue read through 
and I particularly enjoyed the follow- 
ing in the February 


stricted” and “I Was 


numbe1 “Re- 


Member of the 


J.R.OS.” 
Dr. Robert E. Gormley 
Kiwania 
Wayne, Nebraska 


Likes Preview 
May e take this opportunity of 
offering out 
tion for the letter that you send out 
reporting the highlights 
appearing in the next 


approval and commenda- 


each month 
of features 
month’s issue of The Kiwanis Magazine 
We try to run a few suggestions of im- 
portant articles in our weekly bulletin, 
but we do find that several of our mem- 
bers read the magazine from cover to 
cover each month 

Donald W. Roddy 

Secretary 

Br dgeville, Pen isylvania 
Magazine Saves the Day 

I want to tell you how pleased I 

have been to see the fine articles on 
public libraries appear in The Kiwanis 
Magazine for November 1954 and March 
1955 

I am not sure who is responsible for 
the article, “Kahoka’s Freewheeling 
Library,” but we did work closely with 
Lewis A. Riley on “Revolution In Our 
Libraries.” Both are excellent. 

You might appreciate this little anec- 
dote. In November, I was invited to 
participate in a rural reading conference 
in Emporia, Kansas. En route I had one 
day and night in Topeka. On a day or 
two before I left Chicago I was asked 
to fill in as a speaker at a Kiwanis club 
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in Topeka. I had little or no time to 
prepare for this unexpected assignment 
and fretted a little bit because I was 
faced with it; but just as I was leaving 
the office, my secretary quite acciden- 
tally called to my attention the Novem- 
ber issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. It 
had a picture of a bookmobile on the 
cover. I grabbed it with great joy 
Because I was a state library field 
worker in Missouri when the Clark 
County Library was established I knew 
its story from the beginning. In Topeka 
I used this November Kiwanis Magazine 
as my text for a short talk on the public 
library needs of the country 

S. Janice Kee, Executive Secretary 

P ibl 2 Librar 7 Div sion 

American Library Association 


“Was That Dig Necessary?” 

In Joe Miller's otherwise interest- 
ing article I was somewhat jarred by his 
reference to John Peter Zenger as a 
“semiliterate” printer-editor in the first 
paragraph. Why was that “dig” neces- 
sary? Because he id not have a col- 
lege education? Was Benjamin Frank 
lin semiliterate for the same reason, o1 
all of our early presidents and members 
of Congress or military leaders? One 
who can write and edit newspaper mat- 
ter seldom is more illiterate than the 
general run of successful people of his 
time and according to his standards 
Was Abraham Lincoln semiliterate at 
Zenger’s age in life? 

I have a friend, a younger man, who 
sometimes reviews publications for a 
magazine. He is too much inclined to 
make unnecessary ligs in his articles, 
and I have warned him against it several 
times. It indicates a sour streak and lack 
of tolerance, largely unconscious per- 
haps until pointed out. Mere book learn- 
ing does not always connote wisdom or 
literacy. I have the Ph. D. degree and 
have had plenty of opportunity for 
observation. Many prominent men have 
been largely self-educated. 

Cal. Kephart, Col., USAR-Retd. 
Kiwan an 
Shady Side, Maryland 

Our statement that Zenger was a 
semiliterate printer-editor was not in- 
tended as a slur. It seems to us that 
his great courage in pursuit of an ideal 
remarkable under 

—THE EDITORS 


is all the more 
the circumstances. 


Reply to Busy Doctor 
Our Kiwanis International Office 
reprinted your letter in the April 1955 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 
It read that you do not have time to 
(see LETTERS page 5) 
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Complete line of aerial display shells. No show 
too small or too large. Instructions furnished. 
Shoot it yourself. Satisfaction guaranteed. Credit 
to organizations. We will make selections or send 
for catalog. Order early. 


WESTERN FIREWORKS CO., Canby, Oregon | 
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JULY 

» Convention Report 

Upon his return from the International 
convention in Cleveland, June 26-30, 
your delegate should be given an entire 
program for his convention report. 


> Key Club Convention 

After the twelfth annual International 
convention of Key Clubbers—July 3-6 
in Detroit—invite the delegates from 
your Key Club to visit a club meeting 
and give a report of what went on at the 
convention 


>» Independence Day 

This monumental holiday on July 4 
surely deserves a program. Some clubs 
schedule speakers to refresh club mem- 
bers on the meaning of freedom. The 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Amvets and Disabled American 
Veterans can be relied on for solid 
Independence Day speeches. Many Ki- 
wanis clubs hold essay contests on 
patriotic themes and award prizes at 
the Fourth of July meeting to the win- 


ning essayists 


> Dominion Day 

July 1 is Canada’s traditional patriotic 
holiday, and the programs that many 
Canadian clubs plan for the first week 
of July are similar to thoce that Ameri- 
can clubs have for Independence Day. 
Canadian and American clubs near the 
border can, as an afterthought to US- 
Canada Good Will Week, get together 
for an inter-club meeting during the 
first week of July and devote the pro- 
gram to a joint observance of the two 
patriotic holidays. 


> Hawaiian Anniversary 

Hawaii was annexed by the United 
States fifty-six years ago July 7. Per- 
haps there is someone in your com- 
munity who is qualified to present some 
interesting opinions on the _ subiect, 
“Should Hawaii Be Granted State- 
hood?” The question of Alaska’s desire 
for statehood can be tied into the dis- 
cussion. Movies on Hawaii, or a talk 
on the Islands as a vacation spot, can 
make a pleasant evening for the club. 


> The Fourth Objective 

Plan a program on the Fourth Objective 
for 1955: “Sponsor community activities 
and strengthen homes to combat de- 
linquency and guide our boys and girls 
to sound maturity.” (See “Rally for 
Teen-Agers,” page 38.) A report on the 
club’s plans for such activities and a 
speech or panel discussion would make 
a worthwhile program on an important 
problem. 

The Moorestown, New Jersey and 
Peoria, Illinois clubs had outstanding 
programs recently on youth themes. The 
Moorestown Kiwanians called their pro- 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


gram “Youth Reports.” Several student 
leaders at Moorestown High School ex- 
plained their roles in the democratic 
procedures of school administration. In 
introducing the youngsters, George 
Humpfer, Jr., chairman of the club’s 
Boys and Girls Work Committee, told 
his fellow club members that so much 
had been said about delinquents in the 
teen-age group that he thought it was 
time to hear from representatives of 
the good majority. The Peoria club in- 
vited four Junior Achievers to a meet- 
ing to tell about Junior Achievement, 
Inc., and their companies. When the 
talks were over, several members of 
the Peoria club asked the Junior 
Achievers how they could buy stock in 
the companies. 


> National Farm Safety Week 

Work with your local safety council, 
county agent or farm bureau in plan- 
ning a program for National Farm 
Safety Week, July 24-30. Write to the 
farm division of the National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois, for a helpful Farm 
Safety Week brochure. 


> Ground Observer Corps Day 

To stimulate interest in the Ground 
Observer Corps, the US Air Force has 
set July 14 as the day to promote the 
program. Chief aim of the Ground 
Observer Corps Day is to get more 
volunteer sky watchers for the Corps 
Promotional material is available from 
the Advertising Council, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


COMING EVENTS 


> August 

Friendship Day—August 7 

V-J Day—August 14 

National Aviation Day—August 19 





These young women—the Sutton Danc- 
ers—headlined the entertainment when 
more than 400 persons gathered for the 
“Ladies’ Night” celebration of the IIli- 
nois-Eastern lowa District’s Division 2. 
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LETTERS 
(From page 2) 


read the magazine and therefore you 
wish to have your subscription dis- 
continued. 

In our small town of Salina, Kansas 
the doctors are a busy group. They 
hardly have time to get out their state- 
ments to patients each month. They are 
busy from early morning to late at 
night. "Most impossible to get one to 
come to your home at night. Unless 
there is a major catastrophe, they give 
instructions over the phone. 

But do you know something, we have 
five of them as members of our club and 
they attend regularly. I doubt if they 
ever read The Kiwanis Magazine 
all the way through, but they do leave 
it in their waiting room for patients to 
read. 

There is a lot of good, “clean” readin’ 
Why don’t you be a 
“waiting pa- 


in this magazine 
good sport and let your 
tients” 

Do you know it is one of the best 
publications on the market today? If 
your patients are like patients here 
they have plenty of time to read while 


enjoy some good reading? 


walting. 
W. O. Brown 
Past President 
Salina, Kansas 


Ah Wilderness! 

Your [editorial] “Forward in Ki- 
wanis’ in the January issue] is an 
I shall be happy to 


commend it for reading in the clubs of 


inspirational one 


my division except as to one feature 
You very graphically portray the tw 
paths that lie before us, one being 
straight and smooth, leading to no- 
where; the other being steep and rugged 
but leading to challenging heights 

Then you use an illustration which 
leaves me cold. It is a most unfortunate 
one. It contains a meaning which I am 
sure you did not intend 

You illustrate your point by the trek 
of pioneers across our two countries 
from east to west. Those who did not 
cross the Rocky Mountains are pictured 
as having taken the easy course while 
those who settled on the Pacific Coast 
are the ones who really showed courage. 

I wonder what kind of 
Canada and the United States would be 
if we had left the prairies to the Indians 
and if all of the pioneers had crossed 
over and settled on the Pacific Coast? 

I can well appreciate that your illus- 


countries 


tration may cause Kiwanians on the 
West Coast to stick out their chests but 
how about the thousands of Kiwanians 
living in the Midwest and also those in 
the East who have never even ventured 
westward? ; 

If anything in my letter seems face- 
tious, it is not so intended. I write in 
the spirit of friendship and brotherly 
love, feeling that this matter should be 
called to your attention in order that 
you may correct any misunderstanding 
that might arise, if you feel such cor- 
rection is necessary. 

A. R. Bergesen, Lieutenant Governor 

Minnesota-Dakotas District 
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For the business man who 
refuses to stagnate 
. >... 


| ALF the world is half asleep! Men who could be making twice their present 
salaries are coasting along, hoping for promotions but doing nothing to 
bring themselves forcefully to the attention of management. 


They’re wasting the most fruitful years of their business lives . . . throwing away 
thousands of dollars they may never be able to make up. And, oddly enough, 
they don’t realize—even remotely—the tragic consequences of their failure to 


forge ahead while time is still on their side. 


These are the men who are unknowingly headed for the frustrations and the 
disappointments of mediocrity. They'll go part way up the ladder and down again 
by the time they’re fifty years old. They'll be executive material in their twenties 
and thirties—and clerks in their fifties. They'll have high hopes for themselves 
and their families while they’re young; but only struggling, skimping and regret 


later on when their earning power should be at its height. 


Send for Your Free Copy of “Forging Ahead in Business” 


If you want to discover how to succeed while you are still young—if you want 
“Forging Ahead 








to avoid the heartbreak of failure in later years—send today for 
Bus ness” 


i . one of the most practi 2l and realistic booklets ever written on 
the problems of personal advancement. 


Here you will find—not a “pep talk,” not an academic lecture—but cold, hard 
facts on how to improve your position and increase your income, You will be 

ld what the qualifications of an executive are in today’s competitive market... 
what you must know to make $15,000, $20,000 or more a year... what you must 


do to accumulate this knowledge. 

“Forging Ahead in Business” was written for mature, ambitious men who seri- 
ously want to get down to bed-rock in their thinking about their business future. If 
you feel it is meant for you, simply fill in and return the coupon below. Your 


complimentary copy will be mailed to you promptly. 


r 
l 
| 
. 
. 
. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

Dept. 342, 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

In Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Please Mail Me, Without Cost, a Copy of Your 48-Page Book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


Firm Name i i 
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News especially 
for club officers 











ANAM. ROLVDLP 





News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 














ALWANIS REACHES FIVE-YEAR GOAL OF 4000 CLUBS 





DELINQUENCY BULLETINS 
AVAILABLE 
THe First TWO bulletins in a series titled 
“Delinquency—-A Challenge to Local 
Action” are available at the General 
Office to all clubs interested in organiz- 
ing antidelinquency programs in their 
communities 

The first bulletin lists nine accepted 
causes of antisocial action and fourteen 
major facts relating to crime, juvenile 
delinquency and vandalism. The bul- 
letin concludes that a constructive pro- 
gram on the local level is needed 

In the second bulletin, steps that a 
Kiwanis club can take in constructing 
uch an action program are explained 
in detail 

Future editions will be added to this 
eries, and clubs will be notified of their 
ippearance so that they can request 


them 





Birl 


ar t 


hdays Phese i elebrate 


through June 


= Joplin Miss Moy 17 
| Clarksville Tennessee Moy 18 


Moy 18 
Olean. New Y k Mey 20 
Warren h May 20 
Lincoln s, Moy 22 
High P + North " s, Moy 24 
Pekin | ‘ May 24 
Ww North Ca » May 25 
Gallurc New Mex Moy 26 


Plainview. Texas. May 28 


Milledgeville, Georgia, June 1 


Beloit, Wisconsin une 3 
Mansfield, Oh une 4 
Waterloo, lowe lune 4 
Vincennes, indiana une 8 


Terre Haute, Indiana, June 10 
San Francisco, California, June 14 


* 
East Detroit, Michigan, Moy 16 
ih Medford, Massachusetts, Moy 19 

East Lake, Oakland, California, 
Moy 2' 

Eiberton, Georgia, June } 

Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, June } 

Clarkdale-Verde District, Arizona, 
une | 

Pasco, Washington, June 8 

Arlington, Massachusetts, June 11 


Brownsville, Texas, June 15 


* 
air Kent. Washington, Mey 16 
7th Moberly. Missour!, Mey 23 
Hiawatha, Kenses, Moy 26 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Moy 26 
Reedsburg, Wisconsin, Moy 28 
Normandy, St. Louis County, 
Missour!, Moy 20 
Golden Gate, San Francisco, 
California, June 4 











THE CHALLENGING GoaL of 4000 Kiwanis Clubs has been conquered—two 
months before the deadline. Three clubs tied for the coveted “No. 4000.” 
By a decision of International President Don E. Engdahl, made before the 
goal was reached, all clubs built on the day of the 4000th club were to be tied 


for the honor of being “goal club.” 
registered, three clubs were built. 


On April 19, when the 4000th club was 
They were, in alphabetical order: Elm 


Grove, Wisconsin; Irvington, California; and Western Houston, Texas. As 
this issue went to press, there were 4001 clubs. 

The club-building goal was one of two goals set in 1950 by the International 
Board of Trustees under the direction of International President Don H. 
Murdoch. The other goal was that of 250,000 members. Both goals were to 
have been reached by the 1955 International convention. At presstime, the 
membership figure was 13,000 short of the quarter-million mark. 

At the time the twin expansion goals were set, there were approximately 
3100 clubs and 198,000 members. The club growth of the past five years is 


second highest among all five-year periods in Kiwanis history. 
clubs were built from 1950 through 1954 


was 1108 


Some 918 
From 1921 through 1925, the total 


To each of the three new Kiwanis clubs that proudly share the “No. 4000,” 
Past International President Don will present an inscribed gong and gavel. 
In addition, Past International President Charles S. Donley will give a set 


of Canadian and American flags. 


Leading all Kiwanians in rejoicing over the addition of the 4000th club, 
International President Don Engdahl complimented all Kiwanians who had 


a part in helping to realize the goal. 


He added 


“Now that the fulfillment 


of one part of the five-year goal is reached, it is earnestly hoped that all 
Kiwanians will exert every effort to promote the fulfillment of the member- 


ship goal of 250.000 


Everywhere I have visited, I have been impressed with 


the enthusiastic reception of the “Strive for Five” goal of the International 


Committee on Attendance and Membership 
in the justifiable pride that will be ours with the attainment of a 


a share 
quarter of a million members.” 


Every single club could have 





FARM-CITY WEEK LEADERS 
HOLD PLANNING SESSION 


FIFTY-NINE persons met in Chicago 
March 23 for a preliminary planning 
meeting on Farm-City Week, the 
Kiwanis-sponsored project designed to 
foster a more understanding relation- 
ship between city dwellers and farmers 
and ranchers. Farm-City Week is 
scheduled for October, but the date 
has not yet been set 

Merle Tucker, chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Agriculture and 
Conservation, told the fifty-nine per- 
sons, who represented business, indus- 
try, farm organizations, trade associa- 
tions, all types of media and business, 
professional and civic groups, that the 
impact of Farm-City Week must be 
felt at the local level. This means, he 
said, that a Farm-City Week committee 
should be established in every com- 
munity interested in the event. This 
committee would consider the best way 
for its community to carry out the 
theme and objectives of Farm-City 
Week. 

O. E. Peterson, International Sec- 
retary of Kiwanis, explained the organi- 
zation’s long-time interest in agriculture 
and conservation, as evidenced by the 


establishment of the International Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Conservation 
thirty-five years ago. He said it was 
only natural for Kiwanis to be _ in- 
terested in sponsoring such an event 
as Farm-City Week 

It was decided at the meeting that 
Merle would be chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Farm-City Week 
and that members of the International 
Committee on Agriculture and Con- 
servation would also he on the National 
Committee, along with other persons to 
be appointed by Chairman Merle. 

Those attending the meeting were 
divided, according to their interests, into 
five discussion groups: (1) industry, 
business and trade associations; (2) 
farm organizations; (3) professional and 
service club groups; (4) youth organi- 
zations; and (5) media. Each group 
later gave a report. 

“The people who attended the meet- 
ing,” Merle said after the meeting, 
“demonstrated unanimously that such 
a program as Farm-City Week is 
needed, and they are also enthusiastic 
about the leadership being given by 
Kiwanis in coordinating the event. They 
realize that Farm-City Week must be 
centered on local-level activity, and 
Kiwanis is a local-level organization.” 
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MERLE TUCKER’S RADIO 
STATION WINS TWO AWARDS 


Mer.te Tucker, chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Agriculture and 
Conservation, is one of the happiest 
radio men in the US at the moment. 

Station KGAK (Gallup, New Mexico) 
has won two major radio honors for 
public service—the Alfred I. du Pont 
Award and the George Foster Peabody | 
Award. Merle is president and general | 
manager of the station. 

KGAK, powered by 250 watts and 
staffed by nine persons, is the first 
small-market station to win both awards 
the same year. The two hours of daily 
air time that KGAK devotes to serv- 
icing the Navajo and Zuni Indians in 
their own language is what led Merie’s 
station to the awards. KGAK is the 
first radio station ever to provide radio 
service to Indians in their native tongue. 

The Du Pont award carried a $1000 
prize that Merle turned over to the 
Navajo tribal council as a scholarship 
fund to be used by some Navajo boy 
or girl in studying radio and television 
at college. 








HONOR 90-YEAR-OLD 
CHARTER MEMBER | 


Dr. ARTHUR M. LitTLe, Charter member 
and chaplain of the Bangor, Maine club, 
last month entered a very select group 
of Kiwanians—the Over Ninety Club 
Art became ninety on April 10, and 
Bangor Kiwanians helped him celebrate 
his birthday at their meeting on April 6. 

Despite the fact that he’s a non- 
agenarian, Art is among the most active 
members of the Bangor club and keeps 
busy in two other local organizations. 

A retired clergyman, Art was born 
in Fort Wayne, Indiana in 1865 and 
holds two degrees from Yale and one 
from the University of Leipzig in 
Germany. 


Immediate Past International President 
Donald T. Forsythe (second from left) 
accepts $1000 Freedoms Foundation award 
honoring Kiwanis’ Minuteman program. 


(see KIWANIS ROUNDUP page 8) 
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FLY UNITED AIR LINES 


to the 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


40th ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
June 26-30 


You’re only hours from the convention via high-speed United 
Mainliners. Convenient ’round the clock schedules coast-to- 
coast. Low fares. Also ask about United’s thrifty half-fare 
family plan. Call your nearest United Ticket office or an 
Authorized Travel Agent for your reservations soon! 











COMPARE THE FARE AND 
you'll GO BY AIR 








RENT A U-DRIVE-IT 
FOR THE CLEVELAND 
CONVENTION 





YOU WILL NEED A CAR 


Taxis are expensive, buses are in 
convenient, and time consuming. You 
can eliminate all transportation worries 
by using an Avis U-Drive-It brand new 
car. If you are flying in, you can pick 
up your car immediately upon arrival at 
the airport. If you are coming in by 
train, the car will be delivered to you 
at the railroad terminal. In either event, 
you will be met by one of our courteous 
attendants, and be given every possible 
assistance. For reservations or further 
information, write: 


AVIS RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 
981 Walnut Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Free maps and information 
on points of interest in all cars. 











AIR LINES 





PROTECT ep 
OUR CHILDREN 
from MOLESTATION! 


Here is a public service your club or 
business firm can perform at a low cost 
yet is of vital importance to the well- 
being of our children of school age. 
A simple, easily understood, illlustrated 
folder has been prepared to acquaint 
children with the dangers involved 
estation by stranaers. These pamph 


ets assist parents and teachers in quid 
nq youngsters ft protect themselves 
from harm. Now used by over 250 cities 
2nd towns in all 48 states. Spcnsored 
by Kiwanis and other fraternal and busi 
ness clubs, banks, industrial firms, par 


ent-teacher groups and civic orqaniza- 


Remember you may be saving the life of a 
child! 

1000—$19.00, additional 1000s— 
$8.00. Prices on smaller quantities 
on request. 








ee ee ee 


SPAULDING-MOSS CO. 
42 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


| Send sample folder and complete 
ge EE a A er es 4! i. ; 
ee era eee ey Cx | 
. la SR eee aap a 
i WI ns ciecillltas pacckintis a anata | 
BOUB 2c ceccevenmeuscce a 
Gt can ue can eum con gpm Gus ain Sih.ten cum ene Sop ai ent een amnal 
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Your Name Deserves 


RAISED LETTERS 


Che Revels, 


Make it S-T-A-N-D 0-U-T! Raised letters do it 
like nothing else can . . . beautifully . . . domi- 
nantly. Make people remember you ... good 


showmanship pays! 





Our revolutionary new unbreakable laminated 
material, finished with five baked coats, gives 
you Raised Letters of unusual beauty ... and 
are G-U-A-R-A-N-T-E-E-D. Every job custom- 
designed for “individuslity”’ not two alike. 
Ordinary Letters cost you money: Trio Letters 
make you money. The most profitable moderni- 
zation a business front can have. Write for full 
details. 


TRIO LETTERS, Incorporated, Dept. 25 
329 Woodlawn Ave. * Aurora °* Iii. 








SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size {9/," 
x 164%," « 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 58” molded 
wood Emblem on front 





Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, $48: 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 





Thonioe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


. > 
Table Write for atalog & special discounts 


ETT 16 cHurcn sr. 








ST 

DO YOU WANT BUSINESS PRESTIGE? ... 

VALUABLE PUBLICITY? . . . NEW INCOME? 
. SOCIAL STANDING? 


book manuecript, We have helped many 
mt and promoting their writ 
tng nationally. Many books published on seme form of 
subelity beetle with higher rowaltics. All subjects con- 
sidered. Send your manvecript, without obligation to: 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
ATTEN. MR. DESTRY 
480 Fifth Ave.. M. ¥. 27, M. Y¥. 














PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,, Washington 14, D.C. 
Practicn U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office. 
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NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis Clubs built between January 1 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
Metropolitan Stockton, California..................... Stockton, California; East 
Stockton, California; Greater Stockton, California: North Stockton, California 
Se Bs Ue nn coke ccehepeehest bans Oikbusdebwicsenoes’s Athens, Texas 
es. 2 oie. do teense etntne dd dees ts epenceeee Hillsboro, Texas 
Hollywood Beach, Hollywood, Florida......................24.. Hollywood, Florida 
RS EE eee mek ae ee Smithfield, Utah; Pocatello, Idaho 


Pioneer, Billings, Montana......Billings, Montana; Yellowstone, Billings, Montana 
Agincourt, Ontario. .Scarbcrough, Ontario; The Golden Mile, Scarborough, Ontario 


i cic sc ee kde tdeenes ORY Coke ones sWioaaN Taneytown, Maryland 
I , MES owed coche sdsddoseboves thane Englewood, Chicago, Illinois; 
Oak Lawn, Chicago, Illinois; Southwest Chicago, Illinois; Roseland, Illinois 
re et. . cab emsne da tabs valeesocbeksceadeual Peoria, Illinois 
Nacogdoches, Texas......... Lufkin, Texas; Henderson, Texas; Jacksonville, Texas 
Reading, Massachusetts..... Cambridge, Massachusetts; Winchester, Massachusetts; 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 

Quito-Saratoga, California............. Campbell, California; Los Gatos, California 
i rn: MOD, . occceestbidebetwressecbckt es New Iberia, Louisiana 
CUMGNEO, CREIOEMER, «  cccccccscvcces Sunnyvale, California; Los Altos, California 
rr Ci Cs, ac dec gdn ree edge Sheehedstan bonne arden Riverside, New Jersey 


Kingston, Ontario 


aoe a on ou de ged eb eek ebaddediveedenaed 
a ev eae batconbe sander Auburn, New York 
rr re os dear k pee aa eee thececees sens Canton, North Carolina 


Upper Allen-Cumberland Valley, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania............ 
West Shore, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Pikes Peak, Colorado Springs, Colorado.. Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Harbour Grace, Newfoundland... Carbonear, Newfoundland 
Elyria, Ohio 


rr er ace dle dip sabe ust Chad abe sate ake anne danhheedes 
Fordyce, Arkansas............... El Dorado, Arkansas; Pulaski Heights, Arkansas; 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Fairview-Rockingham, Nova Scotia........... .Armdale-Halifax, Nova Scotia 
ce Lo vate ea been eens ekenede an & Edmonton, Alberta 
I a 0s lo sine adn ect aed Manhasset, New York 
Borough Park, Brooklyn, New York......... Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, New York; 


Bensonhurst, New York 

Northgate, Seattle, Washington............... University, Seattle, Washington 
Bow Valley, Calgary, Alberta............... ae Calgary East, Alberta 
ee | re so cen eee chiue ct Cenndwaces Levittown, Pennsylvania; 
Buc ks County-L incoln Highway, Pennsylvania 


Blanchard, Louisiana. Shreveport, Louisiana; Mid-City, Shreveport, Louisiana 


Musconetcong Valley-Bloomsbury, New Jersey......... Washington, New Jersey; 
North Hunterdon, Clinton, New Jersey 
Ulster, New York a St .Kingston, New York 


.Greenville, Mississippi 


Trenton Township, New York Whitestown, ‘New ‘York; Utica, New York 
vie<eewdss ..Santa Clara, California 


West San Jose, California... . sf 
Mayfair-Burnt Hills, New York ... Scotia, New York 
South Kansas City, Missouri........ wrerr Kansas City, Missouri; 
Pl: za District, Kansas City, Missouri 
Mesquite, Texas............ vpn eaee Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas; Garland, Texas; 
White Rock, Dallas, Texas 
Bonneville, Salt Lake City, Utah 


East Greenville, Mississippi 


Bountiful, Utah........ 


Dallas, Georgia...... Marietta, Georgia; Rockmart, Georgia; Cartersville, Georgia 
Tecumseh, Lafayette, Indiana .Lafayette, Indiana 
eee We, CGO, WOOIRIOOTS. . on cc cicccccccccevccesuns Yakima, Washington 
Del Rio, Texas uaa Sees i Uk akok bok 4h b 6. Rees Geer bol .Uvalde, Texas 
North Tampa, Florida...... jiubetesvedheeaeaees .....Tampa, Florida 
Casady-The Village, Okl: thoma eeerr ive et Te ere Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
ee an 6 enka habe ee eebees Stsetheddieaein Durango, Colorado 
sn he cn ccnhaeeaed Cee CAbeehen bene .East York, Ontario 
i .  cccone scukens wus See eeneuss Geen sees Herkimer, New York 
i Cn Cee... ccccccnccsesheactpedesescasn Geauga County, Ohio 
ee emeaeee, Hemet CORPORA. 0. 6ccnccccccssassctéboesex Canton, North Carolina 
END WEE, CNEINNEION, 6.5. ccs cinccvecsccePossecees .Pasadena, California 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota................ Chisholm, Minnesota; Hibbing, Minnesota 
2 RS Ee Sed ele North Amarillo, Texas 
South Winnipeg, Manitoba. o be embeteeetuwe West Kildonan, Manitoba 
Northwest Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Pease .Uptown, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
es Peete OG, MCMNGOS, . cc cinccccescsecessucecees Little Rock, Arkansas 


.Barstow, California 


‘Wauwatosa. ‘Wisconsin: ‘@uburben Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
.Hayward, California 


"Houston, Texas: Eastern Houston, Texas 


Apple Valley, California. 
Elm Grove, Wisconsin. . 

Irvington, California. . gulahessauas 
Western Houston, Texas..............+-- 
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A BULL’S-EYE FOR BOONVILLE 


ee, TARGET 


he ote dey 





Kiwanis clubs throughout the US and 
Canada are having target practice these 
days. They’re shooting for the five new 
members each club was asked to get be- 
tween January and International con- 
vention time—deadline for a five-year 
goal of 250,000 Kiwanians. As this issue 
goes to press, the membership figure is 
13,000 short of that goal. President Cur- 
ran Reed (above) of the Boonville, 
Indiana club points proudly to the “5” 
on the target, because his club has not 
only reached the goal of five new mem- 
bers but has exceeded it by three. 
Meanwhile, Kiwanis is rejoicing over 
the conquered goal of 4000 clubs. (See 


page 6.) 


“ 





AN INTER-CLUB— 
1500 MILES AWAY 


So many Kiwanians from Wenatchee, 
Washington were sojourning in Palm 
Springs, California last winter that they 
decided to have an inter-club meeting 
with the Palm Springs club. There were 
five members of the Wenatchee club and 
two from the East Wenatchee club at 
the meeting. Their edible contribution 
to the meeting was a box of Golden 
Delicious apples from Wenatchee, 
which is 1500 miles from Palm Springs. 





PAST GOVERNOR DIES 


Jutian Y. WILLIAMS, governor of the 
Capital District in the formative days 
of Kiwanis, has died at Petersburg, 
Virginia. An honorary member of the 
Petersburg club since 1944, Julian was 
president of the Alexandria, Virginia 
club in 1921 and district governor in 
1922 





FRED STEFFEN WINS ART AWARD 


Frep STEFFEN, a frequent contributor of 
artwork to The Kiwanis Magazine, is 
the 1955 winner of the Gold Brush 
Award. This award is given each year 
by the Chicago Guild of Free Lance 
Artists to an outstanding illustrator in 
the Chicago area. Last year, Phoebe 
Moore received the Gold Brush honor. 

Both artists are represented in this 
issue. See Steffen’s work on page 12, 
Miss Moore’s on page 26. THE END 
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FOR MORE FUN...AND LESS TIME 
AWAY FROM HOME...FLY 


NORTHWEST 0.“ AIRLINES 


TO THE 


KIWANIS 


CONVENTION 
CLEVELAND 
JUNE 26-30 





Northwest offers service to suit every 
taste and budget. Fly Northwest's lux- 
urious Stratocruisers . . . or low-cost 
Air Coach. Take the family at half 
fare. Treat yourself to a pre- or post- 
convention Airventure, an exciting all- 
expense vacation. To spread the cost 
of your trip, ask about Northwest's 
“Fly now—Pay later” Plan. See your 


Travel Agent or Northwest. 











SCHOOL SENTINEL | | Bait Your Boat Automatically 


PROTECT YOUR CHILDREN With Your Present Motor 


AT SCHOOL CROSSINGS Use the new easily attachable 
K-B BOAT BAILER 
Product of 
Amundson Products Co., Superior, Wis. 























Cc ~) 
T f steel in 4 s 
wit! x sting q ity 
n 1 ; 
l nting giving strengin anda @ Fits all motors with e Equipped with six feet 
cavitation blade if” transparent Viny! 
lI | hose 
@ Attaches in seconds. No © Work peels , ond 
woailahle in Raw hole to drill s ositively 
] IVAMADIE in DOy ° : automatically in heavy 
as ® Pumps up to 4 gations seas and storms, or 
I per minute while the boat is tied 
to dock. 
NS . = ae parts to @ Eliminates tipping out 
we t . J 
om hand bailing, sponging. 
‘ y ’ 5’4” @ No pump to get plugged @ An ideal gift. 
re ; : 19” $ 95 Postage prepaid when check accom- 
a : pantes your order. Satisfaction guar- 
. ng \ ; O. Sing iace anteed, 
; 4 t r 


Profits from sale of these bailers go to the Su- 
> face $17.80 perior, Wisconsin Kiwanis Club to be used for 
0 





underprivileged children. 
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STANDARD SIGN & SIGNAL co., Inc.| | SUPERIOR KIWANIS CLUB 
CLINTON MASSACHUSETTS 816-21 st Ave. E., Superior, Wis. 
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Presenting | 
Super Fruit-Nut Cake oN 


4 parts fruit and pecens, | part i 
cake. World's finest, created by , heh yO 

so \ ri b. ‘ { 
\ \ Ae ¥ ; 
TY hy 


a Kiwaman 
’ 
\ FR i OE 


« A NEW CLUB 


WITH A NEW WAY FOR YOUR 
CLUB TO MAKE LOTS OF MONEY 


GREETINGS 
ALL KIWANIANS 
We wil! appreciate 
your joining us in tak- 
ing orders for our won- 
derful Super Cakes. 


| assure you they are 
the finest and will 
make money for your 
club. 


ADL re 


Kiwanis Club Of 





Members of our club 
will be at the 40th 
Anniversary conven- 
tion. Have a repre- 
sentative of your 
club get full details 
of plan. 





Kiwanis Club Of 
Central Cuyahoga Falls 


P. 0. Box 223 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
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CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. 


Writers 


should confine themselves to 200 or 300 words. Address questions to “Club Clinic,” 
Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. Our club delegate found at the 
last minute that he was unable to 
leave his business, and | have con- 
sented to attend the International con- 
vention in Cleveland in his place. What 
must be done to make this possible at 
this late date? 


Convention Office in 
Cleveland, that your accommoda- 
tions may be taken care of, and bring 
with you to Cleveland a letter signed by 
the president and secretary of your club, 
authorizing you to act as a delegate for 
the club. This is essential in order to 
clear with the Credentials Committee. 


the 


SO 


A. Wire 


Q. It is essential for us to take our 
four and eight years old, to 
Cleveland with us. Are there any pro- 
visions to care for our children, 
that my wife and I can take in most of 


two boys, 


so 
convention activities? 


A. Kindergarten facilities will be 
available for preschool children. Activ- 
ities are also planned for children 6 to 
12 and 13 to 18 years of age. It will be 
necessary for you to bring the children 
to the kindergarten or the meeting spot 
for the chained activities and pick them 
a designated time that will 
with the activities planned 
and the wives. Baby-sitters 


up again at 
not interfere 
for the men 


will be available at current rates. 
Q. Last March our local paper car- 
ried an article and picture about a 


youth rally in Chicago for the pur- 
pose of fighting juvenile delinquency 
and vandalism. Would it be possible to 
in our community? 


have such a rally 


A. Yes. The rally you refer to was 
co-sponsored by the Key Clubs of Chi- 
cago and The Chicago Daily News. Ki- 
wanis clubs also helped to stage the 
rally. If a Kiwanis club does not spon- 
sor a Key Club, such a rally could be 
arranged by the student council of your 
high school. The leadership should be 
taken by the teen-agers themselves, 
rather than by Kiwanis. Complete in- 


| formation on the planning of such a 


rally is available from the General 


Office. 


Q. We are working on a new Kiwanis 
club in a neighboring community. I 
believe we will be able to get this club 
organized before the Cleveland con- 
vention but I do not believe it will be 
possible to hold the charter party be- 
fore the convention. How can this club 


secure representation at the Interna- 
tional convention? 


A. The International Bylaws provide 
that newly organized clubs shall be en- 
titled to delegates at a district or Inter- 
national convention as soon as the char- 
ter has been issued by Kiwanis Inter- 
national, even though it has not been 
formally presented prior to the opening 
of the convention. The charter of a 
new club is issued by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional within twenty-four hours after 
official notification has been received of 
the completion of the club. Therefore, 
if the club you have in mind is com- 
pleted on or before July 24 it can elect, 
and be represented by, delegates to the 
Cleveland convention. 

Q. Must a member serve as a diree- 
tor of 
for president or vice-president? 


a club to become a candidate 


A. No. There 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws requir- 
ing this. As a practical matter, 
clubs have found that a man who serves 
as vice-president or president of the 
club should be who has had suffi- 
cient experience the 


is no provision in the 


most 


one 
to equip him for 


office. In most clubs, therefore, it is 
found that the president and vice- 
president have previously served as 


elected directors of the club. 


Q. In the weekly bulletin of a neigh- 
boring club, Article V, Section 1 of the 
Bylaws was quoted in reminding mem- 
bers to pay their dues. The first sen- 
tence of this section was quoted 
follows: “Any active, or priv- 
ileged member being two months in 
arrears in the payment of dues shall 
automatically stand suspended and 
shall be notified by the secretary.” | 
thought the board of directors had to 
vote to suspend a member. 


as 


reserve 


A. The Standard Form for Club By- 
laws formerly provided for the auto- 
matic suspension of members whose 
dues were unpaid after two months. In 
1952 this was changed to provide that 
members should stand suspended “at 
the direction of the board of directors” 
if their dues were unpaid for two 
months. Apparently the club to which 
you refer has not amended its bylaws, 
and the onus of suspending members is 
placed upon the secretary of the club. 
The purpose of this amendment was to 
place the responsibility for the suspen- 
sion of members upon the board of di- 
rectors. THE END 
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By JOHN S. KNIGHT 


\. the Chicago Youth Rally March 
13 (see page 38) 30,000 teen-agers pledged 
solemnly to live constructively: 
To respect my parents and to act so as to bring them honor. 
To cherish my school, for it gives me the tools to think and 
work by. 
To keep out of trouble and help others to stay on the right 
track. 
To serve God, to be a credit to my country and to make my city 


a better place to live in. 


They were saying—with their raised 
right hand and concluding roar—that they were 
not juvenile delinquents but that they were good, 
clean, healthy youngsters who would continue to 
be just that and in addition would try to help the 
five per cent of their age group who had gone out 
of line 

The 30,000 had been given the oppor- 
tunity to tell their city that not all teen-agers are 
vandals and delinquents, and they jumped at the 
chance 

A capacity 15,000 jammed the fa- 
mous International Amphitheatre where President 
Eisenhower and Adlai Stevenson were nominated 
for the presidency in 1952. More than 15,000 others 
saw the rally on closed-circuit television in an 
adjoining building. 

The rally was conceived by teen- 
agers, produced by teen-agers and attended by 
teen-agers with some necessary adult backing and 
guidance. 

The idea was born in the minds of 
three of those teen-agers—Jim Davis, Bob Miller 
and John DeJong, all Key Clubbers. I shall al- 
ways be proud and happy that the three youngsters 
came first to the Daily News with their idea. They 
came to ask if we would be interested in sponsor- 
ing a rally at which a youth-directed movement 
could be started to help solve the problems of 
juvenile delinquency and vandalism. 

We, at the Daily News, were much 
impressed by the earnestness and sincerity of the 
three boys and promptly agreed to help them carry 
out their idea. 

We were impressed that these boys 
cared enough to try to do something. This initia- 


Mr. Knight is president of Knight Newspapers, Inc., 
publisher of The Chicago Daily News, Detroit Free 
Press, Akron Beacon-Journal and Miami Herald. 
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THIRTY THOUSAND AGAINST DELINQUENCY 


tive of theirs makes me agree that “This coming 
generation is one of the best we have ever had.” 

Who said our youth is weak, ill- 
equipped to accept the load of adulthood? Cer- 
tainly no one who heard the 30,000 at the Youth 
Rally. 

You may ask, “Is it necessary for the 
kids to get so aroused over a little bad publicity 
and name-calling? Does anybody have to be told 
that only a very small number of teen-agers are 
bad?” 

Yes! This deplorable situation must 
be lived down before it becomes a tradition, be- 
fore teen-agers themselves come to believe that 
they are destined to be delinquents and vandals. 

As nineteen-year-old Bob Miller, co- 
chairman of the rally, told the crowd, “Teen-agers 
have been much misunderstood. The experts 
admit that less than five per cent of our group are 
out of line. And yet much of the adult thinking... 
would indicate that all youth is going to the dogs 
... 1 believe I’m correct when I say that you and 
I resent that general opinion.” The ralliers yelled 
approval. 

No doubt many of those 30,000 teen- 
agers had been concerned about the plight of the 
teen-age reputation. But it took genuine leader- 
ship to organize them into one voice that was 
carfied throughout the country by press services 
and radio, and perhaps picked up by many thou- 
sands of young men and women, inspiring the 
leaders among them to organize similar rallies “to 
help teen-agers who have slipped into delinquency 
—and to show that most teens are on the right 
path.” 

When the three Key Clubbers who 
took the lead were assured of our help they 
promptly enlisted the help of all the Key Clubs in 
the area to make the rally a success. 


Tuese tHree—Jim, Bob and John— 
had been to Philadelphia last July when delegates 
to the annual convention of Key Club International 
launched a “Cure Vandalism” (and juvenile de- 
linquency) campaign. The campaign asked all 
Key Clubs to do their part to lead good teen-agers 
everywhere to affirm their goodness by doing out- 
standing services and attempting to lead the mis- 
guided teen-agers toward a realization of youth’s 
responsibility. 

Assuming that the Chicago Youth 
Rally is an example of what Key Clubs have been 
doing all year, it’s no wonder the “Cure Vandal- 
ism” campaign won a Freedoms Foundation 
award. And I would say that the men and boys 
who started the first Key Club back in 1925 ought 
to be feeling real pride in these teen-agers of ours 
who are carrying the banner of the organization 
in its thirtieth year. THE END 
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The immorial 


Stephen Collins Foster, 


misunderstood and 


mishandled, 


rose from unhappiness to 


ereate melodies 


that belong to eternity. 





oo 83s 


yer Cotuins Foster, best- 
7 loved of American song writers, 
was branded by his family as a fail- 
ure. His interest in music wrecked 
his marriage, for the man who sang 
so poignantly of home was never 
able financially to establish one. His 
plantation melodies were scorned by 
serious musicians. The weak and 
lovable, tragedy-ridden Foster died 
at the age of thirty-seven—a victim 
of his own temperament. Yet no 
composer contributed more to Amer- 
ica’s national treasury of music. 

He was born on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the republic—July 4, 1826 
—at the Foster homestead, “The 
White Cottage,” on a Pittsburgh hill 
overlooking the Ohio River. At a 
patriotic celebration in the nearby 
suburb of Lawrenceville, cannon had 
just fired the national salute; the 
new-born boy opened his eyes to the 
tune of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
He was the ninth of ten children; the 
last one died in infancy, and so 
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Stevie grew up as the baby of the 
family. 

His love of music dated almost 
from the day of his birth. At the 
age of two he lay on the floor and 
picked out tunes on his sister's 
guitar. When he was six, his mother 
wrote proudly to an older brother: 
“Stevie has a drum and marches 
about the house with a feather in his 
hat and a sash about his waist, 
whistling ‘Auld Lang Syne.’ There 
is something perfectly original about 
him.” About a year later he went 
with his mother to a music store and 
astonished everyone in the place by 
picking up a flageolet from the 
counter and playing “Hail, Colum- 
bia” by ear. At nine he was singing 
Negro songs with a group of amateur 
players who staged informal plays in 
an old carriage house near his home. 

Stevie learned to play well on the 
flute, the violin and the piano. How 
much he was taught and how much 
he played by instinct will never be 











known. For so little attention was 
given to his instruction that diligent 
searching of family records by his 
biographers failed to show how many 
lessons he actually had, or who gave 
them to him 

His love and understanding of the 
colored people was as much a part of 
his childhood as music. His mother 
owned a mulatto slave girl named 
Livvy, who was assigned the task of 
caring for Stevie. Livvy was a faith- 
ful member of an old-time colored 
church, she took the boy to 
meetings with her. There, in the 
simple vigorous hymns and in the 


and 


stamping and shouting for glory, 
Foster learned to feel the Negro’s 
emotions as his own. When the time 


came to write Negro songs they 
poured spontaneously from his heart 


and pen 


His SCHOOLING never amounted to 
much, not because his parents lacked 
interest, but merely because he 
couldn't force himself to stick to his 
books. He tried, however. Once he 
wrote to a brother saying he would 
promise to study hard and “not pay 
any attention to my music until after 
eight o'clock in the evening.” He 
went to Athens Academy a couple of 
years and to Jefferson College at 
Canonsburg for a while, but he was 
unhappy in each place. He was shy 
and homesick and not enough of a 
mixer to fit into boarding- 
Often he wrote home to 
“confusion.” 

after his 


social 
school life 
complain 
Classmates 
death recalled him as the boy who 
played the flute so beautifully in the 
school band and on boating parties 
Inventing excuse after an- 
other, he was allowed to stay out of 
school, and then, at sixteen, he quit 
His restlessness, his lack of ambition 
began to family. His 
father wrote uneasily to another of 
the Foster boys “Stevie is a good 
boy, but I couldn’t make him stay in 
He seeks no associates and 


about the 
interviewed 


one 


worry the 


school 
his leisure hours are all devoted to 
music, for which he seems to have a 
strange talent.” It 
to anybody that this “strange talent” 
might be a way out of the difficulty 
In fact, it became more and more of 
a family problem 

All the other Foster children were 
a credit to their substantial Scotch- 
Irish parentage. William was a pros- 
perous civil engineer, on his way up 
to the first vice-presidency of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Dunning had 
risen from steamboat clerk to a 
partnership in a Cincinnati shipping 
firm. Morrison worked in a Pitts- 


never occurred 


‘ 
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burgh bank. Ann Eliza married the 
Reverend Edward Buchanan and 
would some day be a sister-in-law of 
the President of the United States. 
Yet here was Stevie, nineteen 
years old and not even trying to find 
a job. He was a nice looking boy, 
with black hair and large brown 
eyes, but he was lazy. All he wanted 
to do was write songs. His interest 
in music had been interesting and 
amusing when he was a child. He 
had even had a song published at 


eighteen. But there was no future 
in that 
The only relative who foresaw 


anything but failure for Stevie was 
Uncle John Struthers, the one person 
least likely to know anything about 
it. Uncle Struthers was an old 
pioneer who lived among his rifles 
and coonhounds in a log cabin near 
Youngstown, Ohio, then part of the 
Northwest Territory. During sum- 
mer vacations Stevie had been al- 
lowed to visit him a week or two, 
and the old man noticed that he liked 
to sit around with his chin in his 
hand, “just thinking.” “That lad is 
cut out to be a great man,” he said. 

Despite Uncle Struthers’ predic- 
tion, family councils decided that it 
was time for Steve to decide on 
something useful. They tried to get 
him an appointment at West Point. 
He was only five-feet-seven and too 
delicately built for military life. The 
appointment was turned down. The 
only thing left was to have Dunning 
hire him as a bookkeeper 

So at twenty he went to Cincinnati 
to his first, and only, job. He stayed 
with it four years, and the account 
books he kept were said to be models 
of neatness and accuracy. As a 
brother of the well-to-do Dunning 
Foster he was invited into society. 
He attended plays and concerts. But 
what he liked best was to stand on 
the Public Landing as the side-wheel 
steamers were loaded and cast off for 
St. Louis and Memphis and New 
Orleans. He heard the darkies sing- 
ing of “de shubbel and de hoe” as 
they worked. Across the river lay 
the green shores of Kentucky and 
beyond them the cotton fields and 
the slave cabins of the South. 

This was as close as Stephen 
Collins Foster ever came to the Deep 
South of which he sang—until after 
he had said in music all he had to 
say. But it was close enough to 
quicken his imagination. In his spare 
time he wrote music. At first it was 
love songs of the sickly sentimental 
style then in vogue. But the Negro 
melodies would not be silenced. 

He wrote a roilicking piece of 


foolishness called “Oh, Susannah” 
and handed it to a Louisville pub- 
lisher named Peters, asking only a 
few printed copies in payment. Be- 
fore he knew it, “Oh, Susannah” was 
a hit; forty-niners departing for the 
California gold fields adopted it as 
their battle anthem, and Peters had 
reaped a ten-thousand-dollar profit. 
Still without any idea of the com- 
mercial value of his songs, Foster 
sold “Old Uncle Ned,” “Louisiana 
Belle” and “Away Down South.” 
Then he found a market made to 
order for his unique talents. 

The minstrel show was in the first 
heyday of its popularity. No less 
than half a dozen nationally known 
companies such as the Sable Har- 
monists and Christy’s Minstrels made 
regular tours of the country. It was 
still a crude form of entertainment, 
transferred with the addition of 
fiddles and end men from the saw- 
dust ring of the circus to the stages 
of theaters and ice-cream saloons. 
The Negro of the minstrel show was 
a buffoon, a crude caricature. One 
of the favorite songs of the day was 
“Jump, Jim Crow,” a number in 
which a blackface comedian imitated 
the singing and convulsive dancing 
of an old crippled darky. 

Foster offered a few songs to E. P. 
Christy, of Christy’s Minstrels, and 
they were accepted. At first his 
name was not mentioned in the 
newspaper advertising, for it would 
offend his family to know that Stevie 
was writing songs for a Negro show. 
For who could foretell how much 
future would cherish 


these same songs? 


generations 


Tuere was a quick evolution in his 
writing. From the exaggeration and 
contradictory humor of “Oh, Susan- 
nah” (“It rained all night de day I 
left’) he passed on to the tenderness 
of “Dolly Day” (“When de work is 
over, I make de banjo play”) and 
finally to the universal longing of 
“Old Folks at Hotne.” To one min- 
strel for whom he composed a song 
he wrote: “Remember, it should be 
sung in a pathetic, not a comic, 
style.” He took the loud and flashy 
Zip Coon of the minstrel stage and 
replaced him with the kindly and 
faithful Old Uncle Ned. He put into 
sincere words and simple music the 
feelings known not only to Negroes, 
but to all people: loneliness, grief, 
homesickness and loss. In the sound 
of the darkies’ weeping the listener 
felt some forgotten sorrow tug at his 
own heartstrings. 

Stevie’s “strange talent for music” 
had set the nation to singing, and his 
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melodies were soon to travel to every 
part of the globe. Flushed with a 
success that had come too easily and 
too quickly, he quit his job and went 
home to Pittsburgh. He was eager 
to show his family that he could 
make a success in life. 

The year after his return saw the 
publication of fifteen compositions, 
the greatest number of any year of 
his life except the very last. The 
next year, 1851, he wrote fourteen 
songs, among them “Old Folks At 
Home,” perhaps the most widely 
known and loved song ever written. 
For it he accepted the paltry sum 
of fifteen dollars from E. P. Christy, 
whose name appeared on the cover 
as writer and composer. Later the 
publisher corrected the falsehood, 
but not until 130,000 copies had been 
sold and Foster had produced a sec- 
ond great hit under his own name— 
“My Old Kentucky Home.” 

Prospects looked so good that 
Foster married Jane Denny Mc- 
Dowell, the daughter of a leading 
Pittsburgh physician, and the follow- 
ing year their daughter was born. 
Stevie was determined to be indus- 
trious. He and Jane lived with the 
Foster family after their marriage. 
So he rented an office to be used as a 
studio, to escape the distracting 
noises of the household and to con- 
vince his wife and family that writ- 
ing music was a legitimate business. 

Stevie lacked the qualities neces- 
sary to maintain a home, and the 
marriage did not last. Jane did not 
care for music, although she had 
once sung alto in a church choir. 
The McDowells were intensely reli- 
gious, and Stevie’s association with 
the theater of burnt cork and banjoes 
and end men antagonized them. Jane 
was practical; Stevie was a gentle 
soul and a dreamer. She came from 
a prosperous family and found it 
hard to live on Stevie’s uncertain in- 
come. Several times they separated 
and were reunited, loving each other 
enough to try again. Eventually 
Jane took their daughter and got a 
job as telegraph operator. Foster 
went to New York to be near his 
publishers. There, in a time of 
sadness during their final estrange- 
ment, he wrote “Jeannie With the 
Light Brown Hair.” 

In the meantime his songs had not 
escaped the censure of music critics. 
“Foster’s tunes,” one journal said, 
“are whistled for lack of thought. 
The charm is only skin deep. They 
persecute the nerves of deeply mu- 
sical persons.” Of a concert singer 
who used one of his numbers as an 
encore, a New York critic wrote: 
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“Shame to say, she stooped to sing 
‘Old Folks at Home.’ One would as 
soon think of picking up an apple 
core in the street.” 

In spite of marital difficulties, con- 
stant protests from his family and 
the carping of critics, Foster con- 
tinued to write songs. It was his 
habit to hand out manuscript copies 
to anyone who asked for them—with 
the generosity of a cook distributing 
a recipe. As a result, many of his 
songs were pirated and he received 
practically nothing for them. Never- 
theless, he had a good income. For 
a period of over ten years he aver- 
aged about $1400 dollars. But he 
had never learned how to handle 
money, and there were prosperous 
days followed by weeks of bleak 
necessity. Often he had to swallow 
his pride and write to a brother for 
money to pay his rent. 

In New York he was homesick, 
despondent and lonely for his wife 
and child. For three or four years 
he drifted along and wrote nothing. 
When he renewed his energy and 
settled down once more to work, it 
was too late. The old gift had 
vanished. His tunes were common- 
place and all alike. During this pe- 
riod of artistic drought his dying 
genius flared briefly and in memory 
of an old servant in Jeannie’s family 
he wrote “Old Black Joe.” 

He moved to a Bowery lodging 
house where the rent was twenty- 
five cents a night. Most of the day- 
time hours he spent in a saloon back 
of a grocery store. Without access 
to a piano, he carried pieces of brown 
paper, and on them he would rule 
off ledger lines and write his songs. 
Desperate now, he tossed off Civil 
War songs and feeble hymns, any- 
thing that might reach the public 
purse, rather than the public heart. 
The publishing firm of Firth and 
Pond terminated their contract; 
there was no longer any magic sell- 
ing-power to the name Stephen 
Collins Foster. He was glad to write 


Throughout the Americas. 
and Inter-American Music Week is be- 
ing celebrated May 1-8. Communities 
everywhere are staging events de- 
signed to recognize the power of music. 6) 
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songs for whatever he could get, to 
buy bread and butter, or, more 
likely, whiskey. 

George Cooper, who collaborated 
with Foster on some of his last ef- 
forts, told of the song “Willie Has 
Gone to War.” Foster wrote the last 
notes and then tucked it under his 
arm and said, “Well, what shall we 
do with this one?” They walked up 
Broadway together. It was a cold 
winter day, and Foster was ragged, 
with holes in his shoes. As they 
passed Wood’s Music Hall the man- 
ager called to them from the lobby. 
“What have you got there, Steve?” 
The song was sold on the spot for 
$25—$10 in cash and $15 at the box- 
office that night. 

On a January morning in 1864, 
Cooper was summoned to Foster’s 
lodging house. He found Foster lying 
in a hallway half naked, with a cut 
on his throat and a bruise on his 
forehead: results, he explained, of 
falling over a wash basin in a sudden 
fit of dizziness. They took him to 
Bellevue Hospital, where America’s 
greatest composer, because of his 
shabby condition, was admitted to 
the charity ward as a “laborer.” 
When Cooper returned to inquire 
next day a hospital attendant, said, 
“Your friend is dead. He is down in 
the morgue. You can go and look 
for him.” 


His wortpty coops consisted of the 
clothes on his back and a battered 
purse in his pocket. The purse con- 
tained thirty-eight cents and a scrap 
of paper on which Foster had 
scrawled the words, “Dear friends 
and gentle hearts.” Perhaps in those 
words there lay the germ of an idea 
that would have started Stevie Foster 
on the road back to sobriety and in- 
dustry and financial success. Per- 
haps those words were set to a half- 
formed melody that would have 
transcended the simple beauty of 


“Old Folks at Home.” The world 
will never know. THE END 
15 








The 

world-respected 
Menninger Feundation 
has made mental health 
a 

civie responsibility 


in Topeka, Kansas. 


By 
HUMPHREY WALZ 


r was the noon rush hour in a 
| crowded restaurant in Topeka, 
Kansas. In the steaming kitchen, a 
new helper nervous on 
his second day at lifted a 
boiling kettle of from the 


In the excitement, his fingers 


tense and 
work 
grease 
stove 
slipped and the searing grease 
splashed down the side of the head 
chef standing nearby. 

With half his body writhing in 
agony, the chef forced a faint smile, 
lifted his uninjured arm to the help- 
er’s shoulder, and in reassuring tones 
said, “Don’t worry, it was an acci- 
dent that could happen to anyone. 
Everything will be all right.” Then 
he staggered to an adjoining room, 
asked that an ambulance be sum- 
moned, and collapsed from pain. 

This extraordinary episode would 
unlikely to occur any- 
a community 


have deen 
where but in Topeka 
that is probably more conscious of 
the problems and potentialities of 
mental therapy than any other city 
the world Nor was it an 
isolated example of Topeka’s acute 
awareness of its community respon- 
sibilities to those struggling toward 


over. 


mental recovery 

The kitchen helper was an out- 
patient of the Menninger Clinic, an 
institution that Topekans regard as 
a community asset of the highest or- 
der, and the restaurant had given 
him employment as part of his cure. 

The Menningers have done much 
for their native Topeka. They 
have made the city the world capital 
of psychiatry. And, as one resident 
put it recently, “They have made the 
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The C. F. Menninger Memorial Hospital (above) is the newest addition to To- 
peka’s famed Menninger Foundation, a nonprofit institution dedicated to the 
conquest of mental illness and the improvement of mental health. “Dr. C. F.,” 
founder of the Foundation, died shortly before the hospital was dedicated. 


human mind Topeka’s second largest 
industry.” 

In a word, it is scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that Topeka residents 
feel that they are in partnership 
with their distinguished professional 
neighbors in the battle against men- 
tal illness. 

This civic phenomenon had its 
birth nearly half a century ago when 
a Topeka physician named Charles 
Frederick Menninger journeyed to 
Rochester, Minnesota for a first- 
hand look at the medical and sur- 
gical clinic operated by the Mayo 
Brothers. The excursion profoundly 
progress of modern 
psychiatry. It inspired in “Dr. C. 
F.”—as the founder of the Men- 
ninger Clinic known by as- 
sociates until his death last year—the 
idea of a similar clinic in psychiatry, 
staffed by specialists in 
every phase of mental health. 

As with most dréams, the Men- 
ninger Clinic did not spring to life 
without its share of birth pains. 
When C. F. Menninger and his 
sons, William and Karl, launched 
their clinic in the early twenties, 
they were obliged to settle on the 
outskirts of town, for Topeka then 
forbade mental hospitals within the 
city limits. : 

Having more vision than liquid 
assets, the Menningers’ physical 
plant was an unprofessional make. 
shift. The first hospital building 
was a remodeled farmhouse pur- 


influenced the 


was 


teams of 


chased in 1925. Later, a barn, a 
hamburger stand and a gasoline sta- 
tion were joined together to form an 
office building of sorts. A two-car 
garage became nursing staff head- 
quarters, and a stable was refur- 
bished to provide a canteen and rec- 
reation hall. 

Today, the quiet, tree-shaded 
site of the Menninger Foundation, 
sprawled over forty gently rolling 
acres of former Kansas farmland, 
still betrays this patchwork develop- 
ment. The newest structure, the 
$1,500,000, 113-bed C. F. Menninger 
Memorial Hospital, opened a year 
ago this month, is spliced incon- 
gruously to two ivy-covered manor 
houses built a quarter century ago. 

But what the Menninger campus 
lacks in architectural harmony, it 
more than makes up in psychiatric 
treatment, education and research. 
In size, diversity of skills, and pro- 
fessional influence, the Menninger 
Foundation is unquestionably a lead- 
er in its field. In a typical year some 
2200 patients, the majority in acute 
stages of mental illness, come to the 
Foundation from forty-one 
and such distant lands as Thailand, 
Turkey and the French Congo. 

Menninger-trained specialists 
practice throughout most of North 
America and many foreign nations, 
and Menninger staff personnel in 
an average year deliver some 200 
professional discourses, thereby tre- 
mendously influencing psychiatric 


states 
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progress throughout the world. In 
addition to the main treatment 
center at Topeka, which includes a 
half dozen principal operating units, 
the Foundation supervises psychiat- 
ric training programs in a number of 
neighboring institutions, including 
the Veterans Administration’s Win- 
ter Hospital, the Topeka Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, the Topeka State 
Hospital and several smaller estab- 
lishments. 

Collaborating as one great educa- 
tion unit, these Menninger-akin in- 
stitutions annually train about 100 
residents in psychiatry, twenty-five 
clinical psychologists and twenty 
psychiatric social workers, in addi- 
tion to students in related fields 
ranging from psychiatric nursing to 
marriage counselling. Thus, roughly 
ten per cent of the nation’s practic- 
ing psychiatrists own a diploma 
carrying the valued Menninger en- 
dorsement somewhere in the text. 

An occupant of the C. F. Men- 
ninger Memorial Hospital is among 
the world’s best cared-for mental 
patients There is a_ psychiatrist 
for every six patients, a registered 
nurse for every three patients, a 
social worker for every ten patients, 
and a psychologist for every sixty- 
two patients. In the average state 
mental hospital, by comparison, 
there is a psychiatrist for every 225 
patients, a registered nurse for every 
150 patients, a social worker for 
every 600 patients, and a psycholo- 
gist for every 1500 patients. 

The Menninger brand of highly 


personalized psychiatric service does 
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not, understandably, come at bargain 
rates. The hospital’s operating cost 
is $38 daily for each patient, so pa- 
tient fees necessarily begin at about 
$1150 a month and move upward de- 
pending upon the frequency of 
costly treatments. On the average, 
the Menninger inpatient leaves the 
premises with a bill in the neighbor- 
hood of $6000 to $10,000. 

The Menningers are not unaware 
of the fact that many persons are 
denied their services for purely 
A partial solu- 
tion is the Menninger Foundation’s 
Day Hospital Plan, one of the first of 
its kind in the -US, whereby about 
thirty-five patients receive daily 
treatment and take part in all day- 
time patient activities, but spend the 
night in nearby homes or hotels. 

Meanwhile, however, the Men- 
ningers are looking forward to the 
day when needy cases can be ad- 
mitted to their treatment center. As 


economic reasons. 
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The Menninger psychiatric fam- 
ily, photographed on the Founda- 
tion’s forty-acre campus. (From 
left) Doctors Karl, C. F., and Will. 
(Right) This farmhouse, on Tope- 
ka’s Sixth Avenue, housed the 
first psychiatric hospital in 1925. 
Today, twelve other buildings sur- 
round the farmhouse. Altogether, 
the Foundation has seventeen. 
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a recent report declared, “The Foun- 
dation does not yet have sufficient 
funds to provide an important vol- 
ume of free clinical service. This is 
a goal for the future.” 

At present, the Foundation spends 
about $2,300,000 annually, of which 
roughly $1,600,000 is defrayed by 
professional service income. The 
remainder is made up by tuition fees 
from psychiatric trainees and con- 
tributions from some 3000 individ- 
uals and corporations. Right now 
the Foundation is seeking funds for 
thirty endowed beds to accommodate 
patients of modest means. 

Just what kind of patients come 
to this bustling center of mental 
therapy? Dr. Karl Menninger, the 
Foundation’s scholarly elder partner, 
recently outlined a typical day’s ar- 
rivals: 

“A mother and father bring their 
brilliant son who has just gotten a 
master’s degree but has suddenly 
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turned strange. He will not speak 
and apparently doesn't know their 
names A man brings his wife 
They had prayed for a baby for nine 


years and at last one had come; but, 
has been de- 
kill 


company 


ever since, the mothe 
herself 


official 


vice-p! esident 


pressed and wants to 
A manufacturing 
brings an executive 
he doesn't believe they want him 
anymore (although they insist they 
do): he his desk 


himself stupor A 


sits at and drinks 


into a woman 


whose father died of cance: un- 
able to think of anything but cancer 
The in- 


fluence upon psychiatric treatment, 


Menningers’ tremendous 
in Topeka but throughout 
ot Kansas 
the extraordinary diversity ol 
related The 
pective psychiatrist who matriculates 
at Topeka 
cialize in 
childhood at the Foundation’s South- 


not only 


the is largely due to 


Men- 


pros- 


state 


ninge. training 


may, for example, spe 


emotional disturbances of 


The Menninger Foundation’s profes- 
sional library includes more than 
12,000 volumes and periodicals on 
psychiatry. (Right) The writer, Hum- 
phrey Walz, gathers information from 
the Foundation’s Dr. Harry Levinson. 





Menninger Chil- 
dren’s Clinic or the Kansas Boys’ 
Industrial School. Or he may choose 
to study at the Topeka State Hos- 
that has been 
converted from the nation’s 
most backward mental hospitals to 
one of the most progressive—thanks 
largely to the Menninger influence 
Topeka State, which as recently as 
1948 was discharging only one pa- 
tient for every three admitted and in 
which upwards of 100 patients were 
jackets or 


ard School, the 


pital, an institution 


one of 


customarily in_ strait 
strapped to their beds, has become a 
model hospital through the work of 
a committee appointed by Kansas 
Frank Carlson, a Ki- 
wanian, and headed by Karl Men- 


The hospital, now the part- 


Governo! 


ningel 


time training ground for scores of 
Menninger fellows, has established a 
phenomenal Four out of 
those who enter the 


get well enough to 


record 


five ol institu- 


tion eventually 


leave—against a national mental 
hospital average of only two out of 
five! Through vastly improved 
therapy, discharges at Topeka State 
have increased so sharply that the 
total patient load has dropped from 
1800 six years ago to 1401 today 
despite increased admissions. 

A considerable degree of mutual 
admiration exists today between 
Topeka, Kansas and the Menninger 
Foundation. As Dr. Karl Menninger 
remarked in a nationwide radio ad- 
dress not long ago, “The people of 
Topeka know that most mentally ill 
patients get well if they are treated 
with kindness and patience, love and 
skill, not only by doctors and nurses 
but by the whole community.” 

It is hardly surprising that many 
a Kiwanian is playing a prominent 


role in this total community effort 
toward the mental recovery of tens 
of thousands of men, women and 


children. Kiwanian Forrest Johan- 
son, for example, is the Menninger 
Foundation’s hospital administrato1 
Dr. Cotte: 
the Department of Child Psychiatry, 


Hirschberg is director of 


and Dr. Paul Toussieng and Bill 
Binns, both Kiwanians, hold key 
administrative positions in Men- 


ninger institutions. At the V. A.’s 
Winter Hospital, Kiwanian D. W 
Hammersley is a staff physician, and 
Kiwanians Howard Williams and Jay 


Hallauer are physicians at the 
Topeka State Hospital, where the 
Rev. Lacy Standifer, Kiwanian, has 


studied resident chaplaincy 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Topeka and 
West Topeka are sponsors of many 
service designed to bring 
entertainment encouragement 
to mental patients in the area. They 
are among the sponsors of a muni- 
cipal Christmas tree that is annually 
surrounded with thousands of do- 
nated gifts for patients on the state 
hospital grounds. Recently, Topeka 
Kiwanians provided a record player 
for the entertainment of teen-age 
boys at the state hospital. 

In a nation where mental illness, 
according to the Hoover Commission, 
acccunts for more than half of our 
total’ hospitalized population and 
where nine 
suffer from some form of mental dis- 
order, the forward-looking work of 
the Menningers in cooperation with 
Topeka and Topeka Kiwanians is 
opening bright new vistas. 

Even more important, perhaps, 
they are proving that technical skills 


projects 
and 


some million persons 


—plus community understanding 
and consideration—can_ ultimately 
conquer the nation’s number one 
health problem. THE END 
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By 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


Do you knew 

very many 
mothers-in-law who 
are as 

undesirable as 

the jokesters 

have made them out 


to be? 


oe WAS ONCE a rumor that the 

florists of the United States, well 
pleased with their success in estab- 
lishing the carnation as the emblem 
for Mother’s Day, were planning to 
appoint a day for mothers-in-law. 
The florists, it was said, were open 
to suggestions as to an appropriate 
flower. 

A group of women were discussing 
this issue at a bridge party, and one 
lady asked, “What would be an ap- 
propriate flower?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed a young newly- 
wed with a sudden burst of inspira- 
tion, “the snapdragon, of course!” 

The laughter that followed bore 
unhappy testimony to the wide- 
spread negative attitude toward 
mothers-in-law. Further indications 
of this disturbing attitude came from 
a survey of divorced persons I con- 
ducted recently. Men listed in-law 
difficulties as the second most impor- 
tant cause of divorce. First was 
infidelity. 

An eminent minister has estimated 
that seventy-five per cent of all the 
wrecked marriages could be traced 





to the mother of either husband or 
wife. 

“A mother-in-law,” he said, “has 
ceased to be a joke. She is no longer 
an in-law, but an out-law.” 

Personally, I believe that such re- 
marks have a great deal to do with 
the mother-in-law problem being so 
difficult. But witticisms about moth- 
ers-in-law will never die, it seems. 
There is an infinite variety, all of 
which underline, with a chuckle, the 
seriousness of this problem. 

There is, for example, the com- 
parison-with-ferocious-animal type: 
An ardent hunter was planning a 
lion hunt in Africa. “You're not 
going without me,” his wife said 
firmly, and his wife’s mother also 
declared herself in on the party. 

Six months later the huntsman 
and his wife awakened at night in a 
jungle glade vaguely conscious of 
the fact that something was missing. 
The something, it developed, was 
Mama. 

They searched about an hour, the’ 
wife avidly and the husband per- 
functorily. Then they found her 
cowering in a clearing with an enor- 
mous lion roaring at her ten feet 
away, crouched for a spring. 

“William,” shrilled the wife, “what 
will we do?” 

“Nothing,” said the husband 
promptly. “The lion got himself into 
that fix. Now let him get out of it.” 

Then there is the husband-and- 
wife quarrel type: The domestic 
squabble was increasing in intensity, 
and the wife declared, “I wish to 
heaven I had taken mother’s advice 
and never married you.” 

Hubby’s jaw dropped in amaze- 
ment. “Do you mean to say that 
your mother tried to keep you from 
marrying me?” he demanded. 

“She certainly did.” 

“Merciful heavens! How I've 
wronged the poor woman!” 

The “I've been insulted” type of 
mother-in-law crack is usually good 
for a hearty laugh, too. A young 
wife was in tears when she opened 
the door for her husband. “I’ve 
been insulted by your mother,” she 
sobbed. 

“My mother?” he said unbeliev- 
ingly. “But she is two hundred 
miles away.” 

“I know, but a letter came for you 
this morning and I opened it.” 

He looked stern. “I see, but where 
does the insult come in?” 

“In the postscript,” she answered. 
“Tt said: ‘Dear Dorothy, don’t for- 
get to give this letter to Carl.’” 

The mother-in-law also may be 

(see MOTHERS-IN-LAW page 42) 
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» fae MEN blindfolded the muscu- 
lar young fellow and led him to 
the They let go 
of him, and he started feeling about 


the edge of towel 


with his feet. Thirty-three feet below 
was the wate 


There the sinisterness ends, 
though. The young fellow is a 
comedy diver, and this is Al Shee- 
han's Aqua Follies in Minneapolis 


The diver 


his 


before 
lost 


this act 
pl etend he’s 

he'll 
the 
wate! 


| ve 
will 


Then 


seen 
bearing 
side of the 
the Stage 1s, 
dive off. The 
there'll be a 
looks as if 
the diver is going to plunge right 
the Actually, he 
lands in the lake that 
is just behind the stage. The specta- 
don't know that the lake is 
there, so this is really a spectacular 
stunt. Watch! 
Thousands of 


run to one 


towel side where 
the 


will 


not and 


crowd gasp, and 


few screams, because it 


down onto stage 


clears it and 


tors 


eyes were on the 
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He 


man on the tower as he toed about, 
blindfolded. Then he finally appeared 
his bearing, and dived-off— 
from the The crowd 
gasped as he fell. Then, as we were 


to get 
stage end 
told, he dived past the stage, straight 
for the lake 
lights played on the waters of the 
lake so that the could 
where he was headed 

He was right in the middle of the 
two fisher- 


It was night, and spot- 


diver see 


dive when he saw them 
men in a boat, directly in his path! 
By wiggling his body frantically, he 
managed to miss the boat—but only 
by a foot 

“I think it took about ten years’ 
growth off me,” says Kiwanian Jim 
Patterson of the Northwest Colum- 
bus, Ohio club. “It was the job of 
one of the stage managers to be sure 
that the water before I 
went off, but apparently he forgot.” 

This is, agreed, a dangerous way 
to make a living, but Jim liked the 
dangers and thrills of diving in water 
shows. He did his amazing stunts 
in them for more than ten years. His 


was clear 


THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION . 


NUMBER 56 


By WILLIAM DUCHAINE 


Kiwanian Jim Patterson 
broadened a boyhood skill 
inte a show career 

and a 

prosperous business—plus 


a few inventions. 


dived 


to 


SUCCES! 


first show was Billy Rose’s Aqua- 
cade, which consistently drew capac- 
ity crowds and long waiting lines 
during the New York World’s Fair 
of 1939-40. Jim’s part in the Aqua- 
cade was to perform off the sixteen- 


foot springboard and the thirty- 
three-foot tower He was. also 
straight man and acrobatic dive. 


with Stubby Kruger, reputed to be 


the standout among water comedi- 
ans 
Jimmy was far from unknown 


when he came to the Aquacade to 
join such swimming stars as Eleanor 
Holm and Johnny Weismuller. At 
Ohio State University, he had won 
the national collegiate high and low 
board championships two years in a 
row and had been captain of the 
1938 Ohio State swim team, cham- 


pions of the Big Ten conference. 
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Upon his graduation that year, Edi- 
tor Ed Kennedy of Swimming Guide 
called him “the greatest acrobatic 
diver in history.” In 1940, Jimmy 
took on more laurels by becoming 
a finalist in the 1940 Olympic elimi- 
nations. Unfortunately, the Games 
that year, scheduled for Helsinki, 
Finland, were called off because of 
the growing Second World War. 

When the World’s Fair was over, 
Jim joined the Water Follies at the 
Miami-Biltmore Hotel in Coral 
Gables, Florida and later moved to 
the show at the British Colonial 
Hotel in Nassau, Bahamas. In his 
spare time, Jim, who had majored 
in business administration at college, 
became an agent for a manufacturer 
of swimming pool equipment. Soon 
he acquired a franchise for a steel 
swimming pool. 

After the US entered the war, Jim 
put aside his water show comedy 
togs and salesman’s literature and 
went to work in the experimental 
division of the Curtiss-Wright Air- 
craft plant in Columbus. Whenever 
he had time, of course, he would go 
to the pool and try out the spring- 
board, but his war job kept him too 
busy for much of this. Yet it was the 
long hours in the aircraft plant, and 
his constant concentration on his 
job, that gave Jim the idea for 
his revolutionary aluminum diving 
board. 


Part of Curtiss- 


Jim’s job at 





Wright was to design the prototype 
tools and dies used to fabricate the 
first experimental airplanes. Every 
opportunity that came along, Jim 
observed the various experiments 
that were made to use aluminum in 
airplane wing structure. He won- 
dered whether this light metal could 
be used to make diving boards. 
Inventiveness seems to have been 
a family trait of the Pattersons. Jim’s 
father, an imaginative man, had in- 
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vented a device for deicing airplane 
wings. Once Jim got the idea for an 
aluminum diving board, he turned 
it over many times in his mind. He 
didn’t have time during the war to 
do any serious research on his inno- 
vation. This waited until after the 
war. Then he worked in earnest, 
gradually developing and improving 
the board with the same true aim at 
perfection that he had commanded 
in his college days, when he gained 
the reputation as a perfectionist and 
a stickler for diving fundamentals. 

Last year, after nearly a decade of 
work on the aluminum board, Jim 
decided he had hit the peak and was 
ready to go into production. In the 
meantime, he had started James A. 
Patterson & Associates and was 
holding national and regional fran- 
chises from several companies in the 
swimming pool construction and 
equipment field. And each summer 
for eight years he had appeared in 
Al Sheehan’s Aqua Follies. Though 
he hasn’t been in the Follies since 
1951, he still helps Sheehan put his 
shows together. 

Looking back to his years of re- 
search and development of the 
aluminum diving board, Jim says: 

“It seemed reasonable to me that 
the outer panels of an airplane wing 
worked in much the same way as a 
springboard does. But it was soon 
apparent that there is a lot more 
strain on the end of a diving board 





than there is on an outer panel of an 
airplane wing. For this reason, an 
alloy had to be selected that had 
high tensile strength and ultimate 
yield, and one that would lend 
itself to long extrusions.” 

He first tried to make the entire 
diving board with one massive die, 
but found that not only were presses 
not available in America to extrude 
such a large section, but the cost of 
the preliminary dies would be pro- 


hibitive. And no major aluminum 
company would guarantee that it 
could even make the part. 

Then he concentrated on making 
the boards in two sections, both 
identical so that they could be made 
from the same die. This basic de- 
sign has held throughout the devel- 
opment of the aluminum board. 

“Because these sheets are pro- 
gressively thinner as they reach each 
extremity of the board, the action 
from the aluminum board is much 
like a whip,” Jim explains. “It was 
my theory that it would take much 
less effort for a diver to reach maxi- 
mum height from this type of con- 
struction. This has proved true. 
Now the champion divers are doing 
dives off the aluminum boards that 
were never possible off the wooden 
boards.” 

The aluminum board has given the 
extra zip to diving that the lively 
ball has put into baseball. In the 
recent Big Ten Diving Champion- 
ships, both types of diving boards 
were available. The aluminum board 
is now accepted as standard for all 
national diving championships. 

One of the appeals of the alumi- 
num diving board is its safety fea- 
tures. The board’s aircraft design 
eliminates torque, or twisting action, 
at the tip of the board, giving an 
added safety factor not found in any 
other diving board. The battleship 
safety tread, a compound of paint 


The success of businessman Jim Patter- 
son (far left) can be traced beyond the 
days when Jim, at fifteen (left) was 
well on his way to being hailed as “the 
greatest acrobatic diver in history.” 


and grit, also prevents slipping acci- 
dents. 

Safety was a big concern of Jim’s 
in designing the board. His concern 
grew out of a bitter experience. In 
September 1949, Jim fell in a diving 
exhibition at the Ohio State Nata- 
torium and fractured his jaw and 
chin. As a result, his mouth had to 
be wired shut for four months, and 
he got his nourishment from liquids 
taken through a tube. 

The aluminum diving board isn’t 
the only thing Jim has created. He 
invented a therapeutic pool for the 
treatment and rehabilitation of polio 
patients. He also designed and su- 
pervised the installation of a special 
pool at Children’s Hospital in Co- 
lumbus. 

Jim is busy these days advising 
the construction of a new swimming 
pool in Northwest Columbus. Both 
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he and his wife, Mary Ruth, whom 
Jim met at Ohio State, have many 
interests in their community, so it 
was only natural for Jim someday 
to find his way into Kiwanis. He 
joined the Northwest club in 1951 
and has been a member of the Boys 
and Girls Work and Underprivileged 
Child Committees every year since. 
He was chairman of the club’s Easter 
Egg Hunt and has helped the North- 
west Kiwanians get playground 
equipment for the local parks 

Jim’s salesmanship ability has 
proved a big aid to the club’s num- 
ber one project, the door-to-door 
sale of an annual “Welfare Edition 
Newspaper.” Year after year Jim 
has been one of the top ad sellers 
and paper peddlers, according to 
Secretary Bill Inskeep’s records. 


Jim PATTERSON was born in Chicago, 
in the year of America’s entry into 


In the water shows he performed in, Jim 
usually combined rare diving demonstra- 
tions with clever clowning. One producer 
praised him as “... the most fearless.” 
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the First World War. When he was 
three, his parents moved to Santa 
Cruz, California, where his father 
got into the wholesale egg business. 
In this oceanside resort community, 
water sports get top billing, and Jim 
was an accomplished swimmer by 
the time he was ten. He also started 
diving at this age, using the piers 
in Monterey Bay for footing. On 
Saturday nights, he competed in div- 
ing contests sponsored by the Sea- 
side Carnival Swimming Club. Jim 
won his first diving medal in 1928, 
when he was eleven. 

During his junior year in high 
school, Jim moved with his parents 
to San Francisco. It was while he 
was attending San Francisco High 
School of Commerce that Jim met 
Phil Patterson. Patterson, no rela- 
tion to Jim, was famous the world 
over as a diving coach, and he took 
the promising young diver under his 
instructional wing. Jim developed 
fast under Patterson. By the time 
he was sixteen, he was doing three 
and one-half forward somersaults 
from a ten-foot board, which up to 
then had been labeled an impossible 
feat. (Years later, in his Aqua Fol- 
lies days, Jim added a dive with four 
and one-half somersaults to his rep- 
ertoire. Because of the difficulty of 
this and other of Jim’s diving inno- 
vations, they were never accepted 
for competition.) 

It wasn’t long before Jim was col- 
lecting one West Coast diving title 
after another, in addition to the na- 
tional A.A.U. junior diving title. His 
choice of colleges was settled in the 
summer of 1934, when he came to 
Chicago to enter the national div- 
ing championships at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. Mike Peppe, diving 
coach at Ohio State University, was 
one of the spectators. Peppe saw all 
the well-executed dives of young 
Jim Patterson, and he liked what he 
saw. He had a talk with Jim, and 
Jim decided that he would enroll 
at Ohio State in the fall. 

At Columbus, Jim managed to find 
time for diving even though he was 
working his way through college— 
by writing publicity releases for the 
Athletic News Service and serving 
as a student fireman. Jim was one 
of ten Ohio State students who slept 
and prepared their cwn meals at the 
fire house, staggering their shifts so 
that they could attend their full 
schedule of classes. Jim also was a 
member of the fire department’s 
emergency squad, which sped into 
action whenever there were drown- 
ings, asphyxiations and similar exi- 
gencies. (The automobiles used by 


the emergency squad have since 
been bought and maintained by the 
Kiwanis Club of Northwest Colum- 
bus. This spring, the club bought a 
new car for the squad.) 

Jim led an era of diving champions 
at Ohio State. When he won the 
national diving championship in 
1936, it was the first time an Ohio 
State man had won the honor. Since 
Jim’s day, Mike Peppe’s proteges 
have brought about 100 major diving 
titles to Columbus. 

Popular on the campus, Jim be- 
came a member of Sigma Chi fra- 
ternity. He and his “Sweetheart of 
Sigma Chi,” the former Mary Ruth 
Essex, started going together at the 
end of their sophomore year and 
were married in 1939, shortly after 
Jim joined Billy Rose’s Aquacade. 
The Pattersons have three boys— 
Phil, fifteen; Jim, Jr., eleven; and 
Freddy, five. Phil, named for Phil 
Patterson, who was one of Jim’s 
closest friends until his death in 1947, 
plays the saxophone in the high 
school band, serves in the student 
council and is on the football, base- 
ball and track teams. As for swim- 
ming, he’s a member of the Colum- 
bus Swim Club team and, unlike his 
dad, concentrates on the fifty-yard 
free style and backstroke. Phil 
wants to be an engineer after college. 

Both Phil and Jim, Jr. are Boy 
Scouts. Jimmy, a heavy reader, also 
performs for the Columbus Swim 
Club and this year won first place in 
the diving event for youngsters 
twelve and under. A _ trumpeter, 
Jimmy is interested in everything 
scientific and hopes to be a patholo- 
gist. . Freddy, who was five last 
month, has been tabbed by his family 
as “devil, cowboy, spaceman, bus- 
man, fireman, Indian and soldier all 
rolled into one.” It’s’ clear that Jim 
Patterson’s sons are shaping up to be 
as versatile as their dad, and almost 
as busy. 

After his days with the Minne- 
apolis Aqua Follies were over, Jim 
drew this compliment from producer 
Al Sheehan: “Of all the boys who 
have performed in our show through 
the years, Jimmy Patterson was the 
most fearless. He was very versatile 
and flexible 

So versatile and flexible, in fact, 
that he has dived off the springboard 
into two successful careers and 
two successful inventions, both of 
which are expected to outlast even 
his numerous trophies. That’s Jim 
Patterson—diving champion, inven- 
tor, community leader, businessman, 
pioneer in comedy diving and acro- 
batic tricks, family man. THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Will several of you friends please 
write my wife that I ought to attend 
that big convention coming up in 
Cleveland, and imply that there really 
won't be much there to interest 
women and she'd probably enjoy her- 


self more at home with the kids? 


* * * 


As I write this in my Phoenix 
home, the sky has just been lit up 
by an atom bomb explosion nearly 
300 miles away. In the same dawn 
hour I counted sixteen kinds of 
flowers in bloom in my yard, heard 
ne mockingbirds singing, watched 


Tl 
a dove working on her nest, heard 
my pretty wife whistling in her 
kitchen, petted a brand new long- 
legged colt. The bomb was made 
by man; the evidences of spring 


were heaven born. I am not afraid. 


. * * 


Back yonder, at the time of its 
] 


invention, gunpowder also was 
“soing to destroy civilization.” 


. * * 


I'm happier than I was. Had a bad 
sick spell, and three women I hadn't 
liked came with food, flowers and 
gentle words, then two fellows I had 
thought didn’t like me dropped in 
with an offer to lend me money if 


needed. 


7 * * 


No Kiwanian of any age ever 
neglects to compliment a pretty 
young woman in spring, given an 
opportunity. He has too much 
sense for that. He also has too 
much sense to allow his Kiwani- 
anne to hear him do it. 


If the world had progressed dur- 
ing the past half century as much 
as the service clubs have, we'd have 
less real need for the service clubs 
during the next fifty years. 


7 * * 


There’s nothing wrong with any 
Kiwanianne that a little more 
honest malarky won’t correct, and 
the best person to administer it is 
her husband. Sample prescriptions, 
thoroughly tested: 

1. “Hi, Sweetie, how about din- 
ing out tonight, just you and me, 
huh?” (Sure fire. Repeat weekly.) 

2. “Hey there, a new dress! 
Nice! Now how about trottin’ 
down to get yourself a hat to match 
it?” (Repeat quarterly.) 

3. “Here’s a little: something I 
brought you, lady 

1 “Say, aren’t you losing 
weight?” 





Can't help loving that little child 
who knelt beside his bed and prayed: 
“Dear God, take care of us. And I 
hope You will take care of Yourself, 
too, because if anything should hap- 
pen to You, we'd be in an awful fix.” 


om - * 


A lavish spring brochure from 
Robert Brovey of the La Feria, 
Texas club tells what a paradise 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley is. 
Cut that out, Bob; my wife wants 
to go back down there anyway, 
visiting where we got married, and 
I can’t afford it. You know how 
women are—they’ll do anything for 
sentiment. There’s only one class 
of human beings more sentimental 
than women. 





No pretty young woman ever 
tries to dress sensibly in spring. 
She has too much sense for that. 


* * * 


A golden gong for A. E. “Patty” 
Mozier of the East Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia Kiwanis club. Having watched 
a Korean child die of starvation, 
Patty has since sent 250,000 pack- 
ages of seeds to impoverished lands. 
Most of us have just sent sympathy, 
or nothing. 


* * t * * * ~ * 


MEMO TO ALL KIWANIS 
COMMITTEES: 
“Words without action are the 
assassins of idealism.” 
-Herbert Hoover 


S s ©§ “SE aS Sa oe 


It’s not that I don’t want my wife 
to visit Cleveland with me; horrors 
no. It’s just that I expect to be 
working day ‘and night on tedious 
committee assignments during the 
entire week there, and I don’t want 
her to be neglected. 


* + * 


“If I feel like P've got to hit the 
hay early every evening,” explained 
M. J. Pipsaire, refusing to take his 
Eugenia oui, “it’s because I’ve been 


working like a horse all day.” 


* . * 


Ray Petersen, handsome widower 
in our town’s Valley of the Sun 
Kiwanis club, this spring took up 
golf, and the Kiwaniannes rushed 
three charming widows out to 
the course immediately. I under- 
stand that formal introductions are 
scheduled for club Ladies’ Night 
this week, with a wedding tenta- 
tively set in their minds for June. 


* * + 


Encouraging advertisement from 
a Florida newspaper: “For Sale: 
Yacht. $450,000 cash. Can be 
financed at $1500 weekly.” When 
you do buy, though, best just go 
ahead and pay cash; saves the an- 
noyance of having to write a check 
every week. 


7 * * 


My pride was mightily stimulated 
last sunny Sunday when I went 
swimming for the first time this sea- 
son. Saw two cuties strolling up the 
lake shore in brief swim suits, put 
on my glasses and discovered they 
were my wife and daughter. 
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At the thirty-fifth anniversary of the Calgary, Alberta club (left), 
International President Don Engdah!l and his wife Lucille cut the cake. 
(Below) During a visit with Oklahoma City Kiwanians, President Don was 
adopted as a chief in the Kiowa Indian tribe. His tribal name: K’tyah. 
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In his crowded year of 


travels as International 


Neato come wom Anversartes and Indian). 


N° ONE who hasn't experienced it 
would have an easy time vis- 
ualizing what it’s really like to travel 
50,000 miles and deliver nearly 100 
speeches before as many Kiwanis 
clubs, all in one year! Each sum- 
mer, one man in 250,000 is authorized 
to amass such a record. That man, 
of course, is the newly elected Inter- 
national President 

Like all Kiwanis leaders before 
him, International President Don E. 
Engdahl has been a busy traveller 
these past nine months, visiting as 
many clubs as possible between 
Hawaii and Nova Scotia and Houston 
and Calgary. At times, Don and his 
attractive wife Lucille must have felt 
the understandable urge to take out 
a snapshot of their comfortable 
ranch-type house on Spokane’s Man- 
kito Boulevard and have a look at | 
their faraway home 

But all their hurrying from one 
part of the map to another has paid | 
off for the Engdahls: Before his 

















As guest of the Minneapolis club, Don ‘ 

visited the manufacturing successor takes office August 1, Don 

shop that the club sponsors for “AIWAN | co will have met with fellow Kiwanians ' 

blind workers. Minneapolis Kiwanians in every one of the organization’s I 

have supported the local Society thirty districts during his year as ( 

for the a a peas: 4 forty are ‘ Ry International President! , 

. . | : 

en Se a y To each club on the International i 

Mountain Kiwanians in Denver, Don f] e President’s it aes ae aioe ¢ 

posed (right) for a picture with : j . ee . ess pokey CUT asY Cc 

(from left) District Governor Vic CAPITAL cry a big event when the Number One I 

Colony, Past Governor J. Earl Schlupp tli. ‘ Kiwanian comes to shake hands and I 

and John Weber, Capital City president. DENVER. COLORAD leave a message. Each club begins t 
early to make plans for the impor- 

Sree y to; plans e im ] 


tant visitor, so President Don’s travel 
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On the February day he visited Atlanta, Georgia, 
Don got a watermelon from Director Thomas L. 
Camp of the Atlanta club. (Below) He receives 
a commission as a Kentucky Colonel from Presi- 
dent Larry Whitecotton of the Frankfort, Kentucky 
club. Don will have visited each of the thirty 
districts before his year as president is over. 








unj...watermelons and 
sna wa LKCentucky 


, many memorable experiences. He 
and Lucille will probably never for- 
get, for example, their visit to Casa 
5 Loma in Toronto, the only castle in O Orie S 
‘ North America, or seeing the color- 
1 ful Tournament of Roses in Pasa- 
dena, California New Year’s Day. 
5 One of the starred points in Presi- 
dent Don’s administration, of course, 
was his meeting with President 
Eisenhower on the morning of the 
Fourth Biennial Kiwanis Congres- 





book, consequently, is 


: sional Dinner February 17. Shortly 
i before the Congressional Dinner, 
. Don had the honor of addressing the 
3 Detroit Number One club at its an- 
t nual birthday party—the day Ki- 
wanis turned forty. 


Just a few days before his trip to 
' Detroit, Don visited the meaningful 
t Tutwiler Hotel in Birmingham, 
where in 1919 Kiwanis was bought 
from its organizer, Allen S. Browne, 





for $17,500. History was often hon- 
5 ored in the President’s travels. The 
, Engdahls saw old New England and 
visited the pre-Civil War homes in 
. Natchez, Mississippi and the Latin 
? Quarter of New Orleans. Catching 
a good deal of two nations’ scenery 
all in a year’s time has always been 
one of the interesting facets of the 
International President’s travels. 
' Don, for instance, has had an oppor- One of several highlights during Don’s year so far was the Fourth Biennial 
: tunity to absorb vivid impressions of Kiwanis Congressional Dinner in Washington, D.C. last February. 
: life in such widely diverse places as More than 800 persons attended the dinner, which honored Kiwanians in the 
(see ANNIVERSARIES page 43) Eighty-fourth US Congress. (Above) Don addresses the congressmen. 
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TAMING 
; me Shot-Ro KIDS 


By ROBERT D. FRENCH 





Two Teen-Agers Die In Crash, Playing ‘‘Dare’’ Game.... 
Blind Pedestrian Killed by Hit-Skip Youth.... 
Racing Youths Arrested After Six-Car Crash.... 






































EADLINES like those on the facing 
H page could have been plucked 
from almost any issue of Toledo, 
Ohio newspapers two years ago. 
Today thanks in large part to the 
youthful Kiwanis Club of West 
Toledo, they are becoming few and 
far between. 

In 1952 resentment of the com- 
munity rose to a peak. Almost-daily 
reports of motorists forced into 
utility poles or parked cars by young 
drivers racing abreast down side 
streets and country roads, fatal acci- 
dents involving teen-agers, invari- 
able accidents and rowdyism after 
night football games and annoyance 
from rubber-burning young show- 
offs resulted in demands for official 
action. 

Juvenile Court began suspending 
licenses and sentencing youthful 
motorists to take a course in safe 
driving given by the Toledo Auto 
Club. Sheriff William Hirsch as- 
signed two deputies to preaching 
safety in Lucan County schools. 
Toledo Police Chief Ray E. Allen 
did likewise. The Toledo Blade and 


Times began publishing names and 
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sentences of youths convicted of 
traffic offenses. 

Mature citizens realized, though, 
that something more was needed— 
something to reach the youngster 
before he became a traffic offender. 
A northwestern Ohio traffic council, 
formed of representatives of 145 high 
schools, began carrying the safety 
message into the individual high 
schools with the help of school 
papers, bulletin boards and driving 
classes. 

Results still were disappointing to 
Juvenile Court, school and parent- 
teacher officials even after the high 
school council suggested possibly 
the strongest weapon of all—sex. 
A Bowling Green High School 
coed suggested that reckless drivers 
should go dateless. This idea was 
watered down to “not sitting close to 
them in cars” and making the good- 
night kiss dependent on good be- 
havior behind the wheel. Results, if 
any, from this phase of the good- 


driving campaign have not been 
tabulated. 

The West Toledo Kiwanis club 
was chartered in December 1952. 





First chairman of the Boys and Girls 
Work Committee was Dr. H. E. 
Gillig, an electrotherapist, osteo- 
pathic physician and father of two 
teen-agers. His first duty was to find 
a community-wide project for the 
new Kiwanians. 

In his search for ideas, Dr. Gillig 
contacted court and agency officials 
in a number of fields. Several sug- 
gested some sort of traffic crusade. 
On the day Dr. Gillig called to talk 
over the problem with L. Wallace 
Hoffman, Juvenile Court director 
and a veteran leader in boys’ clubs 
and the YMCA, Mr. Hoffman had 
just heard a case in which several 
West Toledo youngsters invaded a 
parking lot where Willys-Overland 
Motors, Incorporated, stored new 
Jeeps and cars. The boys started 
several vehicles and proceeded to 
joyride around the field and nearby 
streets. As the game got more excit- 
ing, they began racing and playing 
“Chicken,” the game in which two 
drivers speed toward each other to 
see which loses his nerve and turns 
aside. When police arrived, more 
than ten vehicles had been damaged 
to the tune of $4000. 

“There is your project,” Mr. Hoff- 
man said. “Do something about teen- 
age drivers. The courts and other 
agencies can work toward instilling 
good driving habits after they have 
become offenders, but maybe your 
outfit could figure out a way to reach 
the kids who are just beginning to 
drive.” 

When Dr. Gillig broached the idea 
to other members of his committee, 
the many problems began to rise to 
the surface. You cannot reach the 
kids through their parents, because 
children of the weakest parents most 
need to learn good driving habits 
and to respect the good driver rather 
than the rubber-burner. Auto clubs 
and law-enforcement agencies al- 
ready were giving good-driving lec- 
tures in the schools, and youth clubs 
were working on the problem. An 
entirely new concept was needed, the 
committee decided. 

The problem was solved when Dr. 
Gillig became aware of a curious 
campaign in the newspapers. Head- 
lines over news and editorial stories 
on youthful reckless drivers often 
carried the word “hot-rodders.” This 
aroused members of Toledo hot-rod 
clubs, composed mostly of capable 
young mechanics and auto-design 
experts from seventeen through 
twenty-five and formed to promote 
safe driving and racing of the 
stripped-down, revved-up _ stock 
cars. Members of three Toledo clubs, 
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the Dragsters, Road Knights and 
Cluster Busters, wrote letters to the 
editors pointing out that the word 
“hot-rod” over news stories of juve- 
nile troubles tended to throw mud 
at their legitimate organizations 
They tried to promote, instead, use 
of a word like “shot-rod” to describe 
the troublemakers. 


Here, the Kiwanians realized, was 
a way to cash in on the teen-age 
predilection to hero worship. Since 
the group the club wanted to reach 
was largely in the ninth and tenth 
grades, they would tend naturally to 
look up to the slightly older groups 
who drove high-powered cars and 
took part in carefully regulated drag 


races 
First, Dr. Gillig invited the presi- 
dent and secretary of each of the 


hot-rod clubs to a 
sored dinner with his 
Here details were worked out 

The Northwestern Ohio Timing 
Association, composed of the presi- 
each of the 


Kiwanis-spon- 
committee. 


dent and secretary of 
hot-rod clubs, was formed and in- 
corporated under Ohio law. A con- 
tract which the 
Kiwanis 
race in the 


was signed by 
club agreed to 


summer of 


sponsor a 
drag 1953, 
arranging for police supervision and 
liability insurance. In return the 
hot-rodders agreed to make them- 
available to speak before 
school and neighborhood groups of 
In addition 


clubs 


selves 


youngsters and parents 
each member of the hot-rod 
agreed to search out and counsel at 
least one young potential road men- 
ace a week for five weeks, promoting 
safe driving and displaying the con- 
tempt of a good driver for show-off 
maneuvers 

More than 500 written reports at- 
talks with young 
drivers turned over to the 
Kiwanis committee by the hot-rod 
group in the first three weeks, about 


testing to the 
were 


one hundred per cent above expecta- 
tions 

The hot-rodders also helped the 
Kiwanians carry out another pet 
idea of Dr. Gillig. To each youngster 
went a copy of a “safe-driving agree- 
ment” between a boy or girl and his 
or her dad. This form, copyrighted 
by the Kiwanis club, is signed by the 
teen-ager and his dad in the pres- 
ence of a witness and a stub is filed 
with the Kiwanis committee. In it 
the youth to drive only 
when allowed to use the family car, 
to practice the art of handling an 
auto properly, to obey all traffic 
regulations and, finally, to refuse to 
other 


promises 


race cars on public streets. 


The youth also acknowledges that 
he understands that his acts are 
legally regarded as actions of his 
father and agrees that his father, 
through a court request, may have 
his driving license taken away 
whenever the youngster fails to live 
up to his contract. 

Legally, the status of a contract 
between a parent and a minor child 
leaves the courts rather cold. In this 
case, however, both Municipal Court 
and Juvenile Court judges have 
agreed to impound the driving per- 
mit of any youth who has signed 
such an agreement and who is 
brought to the court by his parent. 
This action can be taken only at the 
father’s request, through the inher- 
ent authority of a father over his 
child, or when a_ violation has 
occurred 

All graduates of high school driv- 
ing courses or the special auto club 
required to sign the 
agreement. And, of course, any 
parent may request from the 
Kiwanis club, hot-rod clubs, the auto 
club or gasoline and tire dealers. In 
each case, Dr. Gillig encourages 
some formality in the signing cere- 
mony. The presence of a witness, a 
“raise-your-righthand” routine and 
knowledge that the stub is on file 
seems to make the youngster realize 
that he is placing his right to drive 
on the line. In the case of a weak 
parent who might be dominated by 
a heavyweight football-playing son, 
the contract proves a real club in the 
parent’s hand, Dr. Gillig believes. 

Duly living up to its part of the 
bargain, the Kiwanis club last sum- 
mer got into the auto-racing busi- 
ness. The sheriff blocked off a strip 
of highway just outside the city and 
furnished deputies to help operate 
the meet. Timing officials of the Na- 
tional Hot-Rod Association were 
imported and rules and classification 
of cars was set up. Wishing to start 
out on a rather limited basis, the 
Kiwanians did little publicizing of 
the race. They expected perhaps 100 
or 200 youngsters would show to 
watch approximately thirty 
hot-rodders race against time. 

On race day, however, Dr. Gillig 
was amazed and dismayed to find 
5000 autos lining the strip, 100 
stripped-down models lined up with 
young mechanics protruding from 
under the hoods and an estimated 
10,000 persons milling about to get a 
better view. Farmers’ crops were 
trampled and roads leading to the 
area were jammed with traffic. 

So many cars were entered it re- 
quired all day to run off the sched- 


course are 


one 


local 


uled events. Entrants, hearing of the 
drag race on the hot-rod grapevine, 
had come from several states. Ac- 
celerations of up to 101 miles an 
hour were recorded in a quarter- 
mile test. 

Dr. Gillig and his ten cohorts are 
casting about for a more suitable 
drag strip. An abandoned airport 
would meet just about all the speci- 
fications, not only for periodic drag 
races, but as a place where young- 
sters with the urge for speed could 
learn safe driving under the watch- 
ful supervision of Kiwanians and 
hot-rod clubbers. 

As the Kiwanians and hot-rodders 
see it, such a strip could be open 
week ends. The hot-rodders could 
test-drive their gas buggies, which 
would naturally attract the younger 
set. Lessons in safe driving, mechan- 
ical limitations of automobiles and 
“sermons” on the topic that high- 
ways and streets are not raceways 
would be easily sandwiched between 
the joy of giving a souped-up jalopy 
an acceleration run and tuning up a 
carburetor. Sermons, incidentally, 
come rather naturally to two of the 
Dragsters—a priest and a Protestant 
clergyman. 


Tue Krwanis youth program, as it 
developed, calls for a lot of work. 
Have the results justified it? 

Says Dr. Gillig, “If you could see 
the individual cases, there could be 
no question but that we have the 
right approach to teen-age drivers. 
Boys who lived only for the oppor- 
tunity to get behind the wheel of the 
family car so they could fill it with 
boys and girls and race through 
traffic, crowding the old fogies to the 
curb, now take a sincere interest in 
learning to properly handle a car. 
They have learned that an automo- 
bile is not a toy, but the most de- 
structive and tragic weapon man has 
devised, if misused.” 

Municipal Judge Geraldine Macel- 
wane, the city’s leading crusader for 
better driving, evaluates the Kiwanis 
program this way: 

“Results of a campaign like this, 
being negative, are difficult to ascer- 
tain. But there are a few easily 
recognizable facts from which we 
may draw some conclusions. No boy 
or girl who has signed one of the 
father-son, father-daughter agree- 
ments has appeared in this court on 
a moving violation. No father has 
requested that we impound his son’s 
or daughter’s license. The list of 
violators in Juvenile Court is grow- 
ing smaller each Wednesday, al- 

(see SHOT-ROD page 46) 
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The patterns of the past 


All photos from Ohio Development and Publicity 
Commission unless otherwise credited 









Serpent Mound in Ohio’s Adams 


County (top) curls for 1330 feet. 


Made of earth, it was constructed 
by prehistoric Indians for reli- 
gious purposes. Along the shores 
ef Lake Atwood (second from top) 
contour ridges are made for tree 
plantings. (Right, center) Workers 
at Goodyear’s Akron plant shape 
rims. The one-fourth-scale jet 
missile model (above), mounted in 
the Supersonic Wind Tunnel at 
the Lewis Flight Propulsion Lab- 
oratory in Cleveland, is being 
geared for tests simulating air 
speeds of up to 1300 miles an hour, 


























The 


--- and the patterns of the future 


have won for the State 


of Ohio the epithet 


Miniature America 


By DR. N. HOWARD FOSTER. Historian, Ohio District of Kiwanis International 


IWANIANS foregathering in 

Cleveland this June for the 40th 
International convention will—man 
for man and mile for mile—spend the 
absolute minimum in total traveling 
expenses. As the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the nation’s seventh largest 
municipality delights in pointing out, 
no other convention city in North 
America can make that statement. 
It is based on an economic funda- 


mental that is required learning for 
every Ohio youngster: three-fourths 
of the combined population of the 
United States and Canada—some 
130,000,000 people in all—live within 
500 miles of the Buckeye State! 

To Ohioans, this is but one of a 
host of economic facts and figures 
that give their state a singularly 
significant role in the total com- 
plexion of modern America. Look 








Akron Chamber of Commerce photo 








Lionel Freedman p'oto 
Auditorium at 


Schoenbrunn, Ohio's first settlement, was founded early in were attending. The Sophronia Brooks Hall 
1772, and the state's first school was added to the village Oberlin College (above) was designed by Wallace K. Har- 
in December. This is the interior. By 1775, nearly 100 pupils rison, architect of Rockefeller Center and the UN Building. 


at an outline map of the state, the 
native Ohioan reminds you, and you 
perceive a The 
borders of the state, indented on the 
north by 200 Lake Erie 
shoreline and etched on the south by 


mighty symbol 


miles of 


the meandering Ohio River, resemble 
heart. And, if 
closely the 
that is modern-day 
you discover, the native 
that it is not only the heart but 
keystone of all of North 


an outsize you ex- 


amine more vibrant, 
varied economy 
Ohio. 


adds 


will 


the economi 
America 
Such appealing metaphors are not 
entirely a product of home-state 
Ohioans, as many a Kiwanian 


this 


pt ide 


will discove Summet! regard 


their 


miniature 


state as a sort ol America in 


epitomizing within its 


borders the richness, the progres- 
siveness, the diversity, the indus- 
triousness and the ingenuity of an 


evidence in 


The 


support of this is impressive, indeed 


entire continent 


» Ohio, ranking thirty-fifth in size 
among the states, is fifth in popula- 
tion and controls over six per cent 


of the nation’s total wealth 
PA incredible 

versatility, Ohio accounts for 
ten per cent of total US manufactur- 
ing in added.” It 
has 5.76 per cent of the nation’s tele- 


state of industrial 


nearly 
terms of “value 
phones, its people collect 6.5 per cent 
of all wages and salaries earned in 
the US, and its natural resources are 
probably unsurpassed in any other 
200-square-mile chunk of the earth 
> Ohioans among the world’s 
most prosperous inhabitants, in cul- 


are 


tural as well as material wealth 
They own more automobiles than 
any foreign country except the 


30 


more 
any 


Kingdom; they 
universities 


United have 
colleges and than 
foreign nation including the. United 
Kingdom, and they read more news- 
papers per capita than residents of 
any other state 

> Ohio mills and factories 
the world’s plant in 
cinnati—have the 


galaxy of “world industrial capitals.” 


including 
Cin- 


State a 


largest 
given 


Among the most prominent: Akron 
(rubber), Toledo (glass) and Cin- 
cinnati (machine tools) 

Ohioans rather fancy their role as 
typical Americans. They are, for 


proud of the 
fact that Europeans 
their state the whole 
United States, both physically and 
Ohioans not 


example, immensely 


among most 
represents 
psychologically were 
only amused, but deeply impressed 
when the play, The Butter and Egg 
Man, was translated in French to a 
meaningful title, Le Gentil- 
VOhio. They im- 
pressed, as well, with the fact that 
the mer- 
firms and 
(notably and 
Cincinnati— “The city 
America’) for market-testing 
products. If Ohio buys it, says the 
and manufacturer, the 
nation will buy it, and experience 
proves that that has been very nearly 
the case every time! 

National manufacturers and mar- 
keters have a Warm regard for Ohio 
reasons. It is 


more 
homme de are 
leading 

select Ohio 
Marietta 
closest to 


new 


many of nation’s 
chandising 


Ohio cities 


soap cereal 


for even more basic 


about as convenient a state, eco- 
nomically speaking, as you'll find 
anywhere. Centered within twenty- 
four hours by train or truck of three- 


quarters of the population of Canada 


and the United States, Ohio is an 
unparalleled distribution center. 
Through its borders—either Ohio- 


originated or Ohio-transshipped— 
flows a staggering percentage of the 
nation’s total commerce 

The transportation facilities avail- 
able to serve this great corridor of 
commerce are well-nigh unmatched 
Some 8500 miles of rail- 
county 


anywhere 
road track 
of the state, 
systems link this pulsating steel web 
with the rest of the continent. Over 
and 


reach into every 


and nine major rail 


75,000 miles of surfaced roads 


highways—including four transcon- 
tinental routes: and the new un- 
finished Ohio Turnpike, a broad 241- 
mile band of concrete traversing 
northern Ohio—are 
by economical wate: 
arteries to the north south 
Freight traffic on the busy Ohio 
River has now reached 10,000,000,000 


ton-miles annually, while in an aver- 


supplemented 
transportation 


and 


age year more than 100,000,000 tons 

of iron float the Great 

Lakes to Ohio’s northern ports 
Above the ground, Ohio commerce 


ore down 


is served by eleven airlines reaching 
thirteen major terminals throughout 


the state, while beneath the earth 
thousands of miles of pipelines 
channel a round-the-clock flow of 


oil and natural gas to Ohio’s homes 
and factories. In a word, Ohio’s 
circulatory system could scarcely be 
better 

When matchless transportation is 
wed to astonishingly diversified re- 
sources, the union is certain not only 
to be happy but pre-eminently pros- 
perous. That is precisely the kind 
of wedding that has taken place in 
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a rhe state capitol building at Co- 

a lumbus is one of the purest exam- estes. a x ee ? a 
y ples of Greek Doric Architecture THE PARADE OF THE DISTRICTS 
S- in the United States. Ohio's NUMBER 20 

id first capital city was Chillicothe. 
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(Above) 


cinnati, Ohio's second largest city. 


A scaling rig operates on the 
high ceiling of a limestone mine at 
ton, which is six 
This is the 
(Below) The Goodyear air dock in 
all the 


have 


world’s deepest limestone 
buildings in the 


interior supports, this is the 


the heartland of America Of the 
du- 
most 
Ohio 
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ing block. In addition Ohio has sub- 
stantial deposits of plastic and fire 
clays, quartz pebbles, gypsum, peat, 
gravel and shale, and—though the 
Nine- 
teenth Century leadership in petro- 
still produces 
3,000,000 barrels annually, and three 


ol her Toledo, 


important 


state has long since lost its 


leum refining it 


cities, Lima and 
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oft energy mate- 
rials into finished products for the 
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Indicative of Ohio’s booming 
prosperity is the fact that some $1,- 
900,000,000 has been invested by in- 


capacity of nearly 
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dustry on riverside installations 


since 1950. much of it for increased 


powel produc tion Significantly, 
Ohio is in the forefront today of a 
nationwide effort to harness still an- 
other vast source of power—energy 
from the atom. Already, more than 
$2,000,000,000 has invested in 
atomic research within the state. 
There is one other resource, 
(see MINIATURE AMERICA page 46) 
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Toledo 


Photographic 


Service 


photos 


(Left) The entrance to a special showing of Libbey glass 
at the Toledo Museum of Art. (Top, left) One of the great 
treasures in the museum's glass collection, a Roman Cameo 
glass vase dating from the first century, A. D. (Center) 
Engraved punch bow! and glasses made at the Libbey Glass 
Company in Toledo. (Above) Street frolicking in Sugar 
Creek, the center of the Swiss settlement in northeast Ohio. 


Ohio: The place to live, to work—to take a vaca- 
tion. (Left) Lake Vesuvius, a popular fishing, 
boating and picnicking spot near Pedro. (Above) 
Molten iron being poured into the open hearth 
at the Republic Steel Corporation in Warren. 











BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN helped other organizations 
in town produce “May Day, US Way,” a patriotic 
celebration in which local townspeople were re- 
minded of their US citizenship. Wisconsin Senators 
Alexander Wiley, governor of the Wisconsin-Upper 
Michigan District in 1933, and Joseph McCarthy 
were speakers. One of the distinguished guests was 
Past International Vice-President Harrison U. Wood 
of Racine, Wisconsin 

NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 
for the city’s school 


station 
transporting 
from 

the 


bought a new wagon 


board to use in 
and handicapped children to 
The vehicle replaces one bought fo. 
school board by the club in 1949. 
BOONE, IOWA provides all-night entertainment follow- 
ing the high school prom. Last year, the club ar- 
ranged a first-night movie at a local theater. After 
the movie, which was over at 2 a.m., the youngsters 
danced and watched a floor until 5 a.m., then 
ate breakfast. Said Boone’s chief of police: “The 
party certainly kept the kids off the highways and 
showed them that their parents and the people in 
Boone care for them.” The Boone Kiwanians finance 
the annual all-night party by Christmas 
trees and operating a refreshment stand at a state 
softball tournament 
HORAGE, ALASKA helped erect a church in one 
day, in near zero weather. 


crippled and 


school 


show 


selling 


AN 


a 





When a ten-year-old girl was stricken with polio, the Kiwanis 
Club of Peapack-Gladstone, New Jersey installed a two-way 
communication between her home and schoolroom so that she 
could listen to the lessons and take part in the discussions, The 
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BUFFALO, NEW YORK gave $10,000 to the Buffalo Boy 
Scout council for the construction of a lodge at the 
local Scout reservation. The money was given to the 
club by Mr. and Mrs. Harry C. McCormack of Buf- 
falo. A Kiwanian since 1922, Harry was president 
of the Buffalo club in 1936. The lodge, named after 
Harry, is the largest of five Kiwanis buildings on 
the reservation. It measures seventy feet by twenty- 
nine, with a porch thirty-six by ten. 

SOUTH DENVER, COLORADO supported Denver’s new 
Triple A baseball team, the Denver Bears, by set- 
ting up a season ticket booth at a rally staged by 
the parent team, the New York Yankees. Star per- 
former at the rally was Yankee manager Casey 
Stengel. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA sponsored the March of 
Dimes drive in its community. Some $30,000 was 
raised. 

DYERSBURG, TENNESSEE raised money to buy instru- 
ments and uniforms for the band at a Negro school. 
The Dyersburg Kiwanians found the town respon- 
sive once the needs of the band were known, and 
soon there was $2000 to buy such heavy instruments 
as trombones and bass horns. The $2500 left over 
outfitted a fifty-piece band. 

LEWISBURG, TENNESSEE sponsors professional wres- 
tling matches for the benefit of underprivileged 


children. 





youngster must stay encased in a plaster cast for two or three 
years, so the club included a telephone extension in its serv- 
ices. Now, with the telephone at her bedside, the patient can 
talk with her school chums and other friends after classes. 
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Each year, the Kiwanis Club of Thorold, Ontario presents “Ag- 
ricultural Night,” and one of the features of the program is 


NORTH TORONTO, ONTARIO provided a Thanksgiving 
dinner for 552 destitute men at a mission. The 
Kiwanians provided 140 pounds of turkey, seventy 
pies, three bushels of apples and pickles, potatoes, 
vegetables, chocolate milk and coffee. They also 
put on smocks and aprons and served the men. 

BREWER, MAINE built a swimming pool for kids in the 
community at a cost of less than $15,000. The club 
raised the necessary funds by sponsoring several 
activities. A Marine band concert netted $1800. 
Brewer Kiwanians did all the heavy work, like 
bulldozing the excavation, trucking gravel, erecting 
forms, pouring concrete and digging drainage 
ditches. This spring the club is planning to build 
bath houses. 

CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA sponsored a luncheon at 
which several state legislators were honored for 
their work. The distinguished guests received cer- 
tificates of award. 

MIDDLEBURG HEIGHTS, OHIO gave Bibles to children 
who scored perfect attendance at the two local 
churches 

WOODSTOCK, ILLINOIS co-sponsored a Washington- 
Lincoln banquet in the community 

ONONDAGA, NEW YORK bought equipment for a cere- 
bral palsy clinic. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA initiated a plan to unite the 
insigne of all the service clubs in the city on a bill- 
board welcoming people to Council Bluffs. 

EL SEGUNDO, CALIFORNIA contributes plants, bulbs 
and hundreds of packages of flower and vegetable 
seeds to the El] Segundo Garden Exchange, which 
is held every March and October. The El Segundo 
club also handles publicity for the Exchange. 

KOKOMO, INDIANA cooperated with other service clubs 
to erect signs at the five main roads into town, 
announcing meeting times of the clubs 

NORTH SHORE, HOUSTON, TEXAS financed the surgi- 
cal correction of a boy’s eye. 

ORANGE-WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY solicited funds 
for the Community Chest from 560 business firms. 
Each club member was given solicitation cards, and 
the club was divided into five teams. The team scor- 
ing the greatest percentage of increase over its 
quota received a free luncheon, provided by the 
losers. 





the awarding of prizes to outstanding members of the local 
calf club, some of whom are shown here, with their animals. 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT helped support the first an- 
nual Safe Driving Day by scheduling the film 
“Perfect Crime” for a club meeting showing. The 
film emphasizes the importance of unanimous sup- 
port of traffic safety. 

POST FALLS, IDAHO entertained 350 youngsters at a 
huge bonfire and cider and doughnut feast. 

HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA donated $500 to a local 
hospital for the purchase of furnishings. 

SUNBURY, PENNSYLVANIA invited thirty-five newsboys 
to dinner and gave each one a citation for their 
services. 

FORT FRANCES, ONTARIO gives Bibles to all new local 
citizens of Canada. 

TRUMAN, MINNESOTA built signs at entrances to the 
city, urging people to attend the church of their 
choice 

SALISBURY, MARYLAND honored two local youths who 
had saved the life of a fisherman. The boys were 
given plaques and medals for manning a boat and 
going out to rescue the fisherman, whose canoe had 
overturned. 





The Pomona, California club sponsored the “Southern Califor- 
nia Spring Flower Show” April 22-24. Here Mrs. Paul Beck 
(left), wife of the president, helps prepare for the show, which 
offered lectures, contests, demonstrations, numerous displays. 





The Staten Island, New York club invited the band of the state 
achool for mentally retarded children to perform at a meet- 
flag to the musicians. 


ing. Later, the club presented a 


ASHEBORO, NORTH CAROLINA held a three-day sale of 
brooms made by blind persons. The venture raised 
about $1000 for the Asheboro club’s fund for under- 
privileged children 

NORTHRIDGE, DAYTON, OHIO gave an American flag 
and a Bible to every one of nineteen classrooms at 
a local elementary school. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
$750 for club projects by selling roses 

STRATFORD, ONTARIO operated a refreshment booth 
during the six-week Stratford Shakespearean Fes- 
tival which was launched this year. Festival man- 
agers told the Kiwanians before opening night that 
any booth they set up should be dignified. So club 
members designed a booth that reflected the Eliza- 
bethan period. It had a high, pointed canopy over- 
head with a flag at the peak. The Kiwanians and 
thei: manned the booth every night from 
seven to midnight and on Saturday afternoons 

ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY sent 1000 paper pads and 
the same number of pencils imprinted with “Asbury 
Park Kiwanis Club” to a school for Arab children 
in the Nazareth 

UPTOWN LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA supplied an in- 
cinerator, screens, benches and a flagpole to a Girl 
Scout camp. The club also spread gravel around the 


earned approximately 


wives 


camp drinking fountain 

SUDBURY, ONTARIO organized a safety week. A total 
of 3500 cars and trucks were tested and 2170 in- 
fractions found. Eighty-eight vehicles were 
condemned and towed off the street. 

HUDSON FALLS, NEW YORK provided surgical help for 
a schoolboy. The lad was working hard after school 
to pay for an operation on a shoulder growth. He 
was absent from school so often that he was about 
to be suspended when Hudson Falls Kiwanians ar- 
ranged for a surgeon to perform the operation at no 


were 


cost 

GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA gave a set of braces to 
a crippled child and took seventy-five children to 
an amusement park 

PORTLAND, MICHIGAN raised $3500 on the club’s first 
annual rodeo. Club members built the stadium, runs 
and pens. The money will be used for the construc- 


tion of a swimming pool. 














Kiwanians in Shaker Square, Cleveland built an electrical 
gadget board designed to aid muscle development of crippled 
children. A board with plumbing devices is under construction. 


CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON sponsors an annual foot- 
ball game between two junior high school elevens. 
Proceeds purchase athletic equipment for the local 
junior high school. 

BUENAVENTURA, CALIFORNIA 
foreign persons who become citizens of the US to 
attend a meeting of the San Buenaventura club on 
the day they get their citizenship papers. At each 
of these meetings the club tries to schedule a 
speaker who can get a message across to the new 
citizens on their own level. A recent speaker was 
a nineteen-year-old Polish girl named Victoria 
Popov, who was not yet a citizen. She said: “It is 
a great privilege and great honor to become a citi- 
zen of a nation, especially a citizen of the United 
States. Here a person can hope, and his hopes can 
he can live a life of his own, how he 


SAN invites all local 


come true; 
pleases, because he knows that he is an individual 
and he has the right to enjoy his life. . . . There is 
no other country where a person can enjoy such 


” 


liberties. ... 





SPONSERED BY 
ARCATA KIWANIS CLUB 


The Cub Pack sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of North Arcata, 
Arcata, California entered a Scout-O-Rama for the first time 
and won a blue ribbon prize for their booth on handicrafts. 
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This is an architect’s sketch of a $30,000 children’s home 
that the Kiwanis Club of Conroe, Texas is planning to build. 
Even before the Conroe Kiwanians asked any money for their 


IRVING PARK-KEDZIE AREA, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
bought a set of the Encyclopedia Britannica for a 
local children’s home. 

MAYSVILLE, OKLAHOMA gave transportation money to 
an unemployed father so that he and his family 
could visit a sick member of the family in Oklahoma 
City. 

LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY supplied three electric 
refrigerators to an old people’s home and collected 
nearly 3000 pieces of clothing for needy persons. 

FLEMINGTON, NEW JERSEY gave Bibles to each church 
in the community. 

NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND prints a twenty-page pub- 
lication called Kiwanews annually and stages a 
dance to raise money for the club’s underprivileged 
child projects. The Kiwanews carries a mixture of 
Kiwanis and local news and pictures. Its abundance 
of advertising permits it to be distributed free. 
Kiwanews appears shortly before the dance, the 
latest of which featured music by the Dorsey broth- 
ers’ band. 





One of the most popular playthings in the Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania club’s “Kiwanis Camp” is this pony cycle, given by 
B. E. Reese, Kiwanian and past president of the club. 
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project, they received $1154 in gifts. When a day laborer 
in a nearby town heard about the project, he sent a dollar. 
To raise funds, the club plans a $10-a-plate quail dinner. 


PARIS, ILLINOIS holds a $10-a-plate dinner every year 
to raise funds to provide teachers and equipinent 
for local handicapped children. 

BEREA AND PARMA, OHIO provide “wheel chair jock- 
eys” to take chair-bound patients at a Veterans 
Administration hospital to church services. 

NORTHSIDE KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE maintains a 
student loan fund for the benefit of local high school 
graduates who need funds to enter college. 

DILLON, SOUTH CAROLINA sponsored a float in a pa- 
rade celebrating the opening of a rug mill in the city. 

FOREST, MISSISSIPPI helped raise enough money to 
fly a young hemophilia victim and his mother to 
New York for treatment. 

MAUSTON, WISCONSIN planted hundreds of evergreens 
in a city park. 

ANGOLA, INDIANA raised $9500 for the national polio 
fund and $2500 for a new fogging machine and fog- 
ging materials. 

CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA distributed 10,000 reprints 
of columnist Sidney J. Harris’ “Letter to a Boy 
Driver” in all local schoolrooms. In the letter, ad- 
dressed to a teen-age boy who had forced Harris 
off the road while passing him on a hill, the col- 
umnist explains to the lad why his act was nothing 
to be proud of. “Anybody can whip along the road 
as fast and as carelessly as you were going,” Harris 
wrote. “. . . It is not your courage or dexterity 
that has kept you alive as long as this, but the pru- 
dence and politeness of other “motorists.” Harris 
emphasized that the boy’s driving was nothing but 
bad manners. “So don’t take any pride in your 
deadly accomplishment. A real man is considerate 
and polite—and takes chances only when it counts, 
when his honor and conscience call out for it. On 
the highway, most of all, it’s easy to tell the men 
from the boys—for the men have to save the boys 
from the consequences of their foolish and needless 
bravado.” 

MIDDLEBURG HEIGHTS, OHIO helped paint and finish 
a local church. 

BILOXI, MISSISSIPPI gave a plaque to a Little Leaguer 
who made an All-America team. The club also 
awarded trophies to three other players for out- 
standing performances. THE END 






















Chicage teen-agers, 
led by lecal 

Key Clabs, swarmed 
te a city-wide 
yeuth rally and, 


in a pledge. gy 
YOUTH RALLY PLEDGE 




























To respect my parents and to act so as to 
bring them honor 
continued decency. To cherish my school for it gives me the tools 
to think and work by 

To keep out of trouble and help others to 

stay on the right track 
To serve God, to be a credit to my country 
and to make my city a better place to live in. 





| 
vowed I pledge 
| 


NAME 
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...to stay on 
the right 
track” 





Refore reverent teen-agers, Judge 
William J. Campbell (right, cen- 
ter) recites the Youth Rally 
Pledge. Terry Brennan (above), 
Notre Dame football! coach, was the 
main speaker, and dise jockey How- 
ard Miller (right) invited the stars. 
Key Clubbers Jim Davis (top) and 
Bob Miller (center) dreamed up 
the rally and won adult support. 
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After the speeches and the pledge, a show of 
stars gave the 30,000 teen-agers a treat they 


will remember a long time. 
(above) 
tributed 


their talents to the 


Julius La Rosa 
was one of the twelve acts who con- 
rally. 


Bill 


Hayes (center) delighted the young crowd with 
“Davey Crockett,” and when the Fontane Sis- 
ters (right )sang “Hearts of Stone,” the kids 
joined them in a second turn through the chorus. 


f imade THOUSAND Chicagoland 
teen-agers crowded into the 
Windy City’s International Amphi- 


theatre March 13 (see page 11) and 
They pledged to 


became one voice: 
live constructively and do their 
best to help other teens whose be- 
havior harms the reputation of their 
age group. 

The ralliers heard Key Clubber 
Bob Miller, governor of the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District, state the pur- 
pose of the Chicago Youth Rally this 
way: “We want to find the right 
things to do and then do them with 
a will. We want to lend a hand to 
those girls and fellows who for one 


reason or another slipped into the 
five per cent group that has been out 
of line. In short, we want to as- 
sume our responsibilities. ... This, I 
believe, is the purpose of the youth 
rally. We want to stand up and be 
counted on the right side.” 

A federal judge gave the 30,000 
their chance to “stand up and be 
counted” by asking them to vow 
that they would obey the official 
rally pledge (see inset, opposite 
page). After the rally, wallet-sized 
pledge cards were given to each 
rallier, and pledge petitions were 
sent to each high school in the city 


for signing. So far, 38,146 pupils 


Chicago Daily News photo 
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All photos by Robert McCullough unless otherwise credited 


have signed up, and 22 high schools 
have recorded 100 per cent signing. 
Each signer was given a copy of the 
pledge card. 

Two teen-agers—a boy and a girl 
—who had gone wrong and were 
in state training schools came to 
the rally to tell the other kids how 
they got into trouble and what 
lessons they had learned. (A boy 
at the training school wrote the 
rally’s slogan: “Let’s grow up, not 
tear up.”) Featured speaker Terry 
Brennan, twenty-six-year-old head 
football coach of Notre Dame, lauded 
the two teen-agers for their courage 
in telling their stories to 30,000 











“There are many kinds of 
courage—on the battlefield, football 
field and the boxing ring,” Brennan 
“Theirs is the finest and high- 
courage.” He told his 
attentive listeners that they can’t 
have freedom. without some kind of 
“It takes discipline and 
“Without them, a 
team is no 


people 


said 


est type of 


regulation 
loyalty.” he said. 
football 
good “ 

Following the 
pledge-taking, a starred list of re- 
cording artists entertained the teen- 
agers Richard Maltby, Archie 
Bieyer, Ralph Marterie, David Car- 
roll, Buddy Morrow, Betty Clooney, 
The Four Lads, Eddie Fontaine, The 
Fontane Sisters, Frankie Lester, 
The Three Chuckles, Bill Hayes and 
June Valli. The entertainers were 
invited to the rally by Howard Mil- 
ler, Chicago disc jockey and tele- 
who has long 


team or any 


speeches and 


vision performer, 
asserted his high confidence in the 
rectitude of teen-agers 

The alternating sober 
ing crowd, a capacity one, gave life 
to the dream of three Chicagoland 
Key Clubbers—James Davis and 
John De Jong, seniors at Lane Tech- 
nical High School, and Robert Mil- 
ler, senior at Parker High. These 
youths wanted a spectacular oppor- 
tunity to show that most teen-agers 
are on the right track and are will- 
ing to help those who aren't. 


and shout- 


THEY TOOK their idea of a rally to 
the Chicago Daily News, which 
agreed to help the boys put it on. 
Chicago Kiwanis clubs also helped, 
under the leadership of Arthur Him- 
mel, an Englewood, Chicago Ki- 
wanian, who was Kiwanis’ general 
chairman of the rally. 

When the last teen-ager had left 
the arena, Chicago judges and police 
officials told reporters that they seri- 
ously believed the rally was well 
worth the while. Said one: “It will 
inspire our teen-agers to do good 
I have no doubt that I will see the 
good results of this rally in the com- 
ing months in Family Court.” 

Said another “I was 
deeply by this tremendous turnout. 
The children who participate in ac- 
tivities such as this are busy chil- 
dren. And I have found that chil- 
dren who are busy in good activities 
will never get in trouble.” 

Two weeks after the event, Jim 
Davis, who is a Key Club Interna- 
tional trustee, was awarded a $500 
scholarship and named Youth of the 
Year by the-Chicago B'nai B'rith 


moved 


council in recognition of his part in > 


the rally’s success. THE END 
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AST SUMMER, at their International 
|: convention in Philadelphia, Key 
Clubbers decided that it was about 
time they took a united crack at 
vandalism and juvenile delinquency. 
They started by announcing a “Cure 
Vandalism” (and juvenile delin- 
quency) campaign and framing a 
resolution asking all Key Clubs to 
plan some kind of activity that would 
promote thought on vandalism and 
juvenile delinquency and help pre- 
vent outbreaks of the twin maladies 
in the clubs’ communities. An ex- 
ample of such an activity is found 
on the preceding two pages. 

The spectacular Chicago Youth 
Rally was staged a full month after 
Key Club International’s “Cure 
Vandalism” (and juvenile delin- 
quency) campaign had won a Free- 
doms Foundation award for the or- 
ganization: Nearly fifty per cent 
of the Key Clubs had acted on the 
resolution adopted in Philadelphia, 
and the publicity of numerous anti- 
delinquency activities had had a 
wide influence. 

Anyone unfamiliar with the his- 
tory of Key Clubs who was shown 
this sheaf of publicity might con- 
clude that Key Club International is 
a society of upstanding teen-age boys 


ears afler 


formed solely and recently for the 
purpose of combating evil-doings by 
a percentage of their age group. 
Actually, when the first Key Club 
was organized in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia back in May 1925, vandalism 
and juvenile delinquency were not 
nearly so common as they are today. 
In the 1920’s, particularly in Cali- 
fornia, the teen-age problem of the 
day was the pernicious influence of 
secret societies in the high schools. 
Kiwanian Albert C. Olney, a mem- 
ber of the Sacramento club and state 
commissioner of secondary schools, 
labeled these “menace” 
and proposed that “junior clubs” be 
established in the schools. This was 
January 1924, and, while there was 
general agreement with Commis- 
sioner Olney, nothing was done with 
his proposal until a year later. In 
the meantime, a man named Frank 
Vincent had become vocational edu- 
cation director at Sacramento High. 
Frank, also a Kiwanian, was aware 
of the influence of secret societies. 
“Sometime during the winter of 
1924-1925,” says Ted dePolo, second 
president of the Sacramento Key 
Club, “a small group of students .. . 
met with Mr. Vincent and began the 
organization of a club, to be called 


societies a 





(From left) Philip Bradford, Ted dePolo, William Harr and Ralph Edwards. 
emcee of the TV show, “This Is Your Life,” was a Key Clubber in Oakland, Cali- 
Phil, Ted and Bill were the first presidents of the Sacramento Key Club. 


fornia. 
Ted, a college 
Phil 


professor, 


and Bill, an 
is civilian personnel director at Hawthorne Naval 


Ralph, 


in Sacramento. 
Babbitt, Nevada. 


still live 
Base, 


optometrist, 
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In May 1925 the first 

Key Club was started to offset 
secret societies. Today's 
1277 clubs have won 
recognition for their efforts 


against delinquency. 


the Key Club. (The name was 
Albert Olney’s suggestion, since the 
‘key boys’ in the school—the leaders 
and potential leaders—would be 
asked to join.) The main purpose of 
the club was to be that of a luncheon 
club. .. . There was to be a member 
of the Kiwanis club to sponsor the 
Key Clubbers who were planning to 
follow the Kiwanian’s vocation... . 
This Kiwanian was to be the voca- 
tional guidance sponsor of the stu- 
ass 

Sacramento Kiwanian William 
Harr, who was president of the Key 
Club in 1926, has this to say about 
the vocational guidance program of 
the original club: “I believe that it 
was in the spring of 1926 that I was 
the program chairman. Each week 
we arranged with an outstanding 
man in his vocation to come speak to 
us on his vocation and its opportu- 
nities to youth It was during 
this period that I arranged with an 
optometrist to speak. . . . This talk 
fired my imagination and led to my 
taking the curriculum in optometry 
at the University of California. .. . I 
have been eternally grateful! for this 
experience.” 

The same gratefulness is expressed 
by Philip B. Bradford, who was the 





first president of the Sacramento 
Key Club: “Thirty years ago this 
month I may not have become a man, 
but I did receive my first true rec- 
ognition as an individual. I was re- 
ceived at Kiwanis, on being elected 
president of the Key Club... . I was 
made to feel I belonged to a group 
of men, with a right to discuss a 
mutual project. Praise is due to well- 
remembered men who installed prac- 
tical vocational guidance through the 
starting of the Key Club... . Credit 
belongs to eack Kiwanian who, with 
heart and understanding, gives time 
and interest to a young man and 
wakens him to a responsible and 
receptive acceptance of guidance— 
through treating him with adult 
respect... .” 

When news of the first Key 
Club circulated, clubs were quickly 
formed in other California cities— 
Burbank, Los Angeles, La Jolla, 
Monterey, Stockton, Redwood City, 
Vallejo, Oakland, Torrance, Pied- 
mont and Crescent City. It wasn’t 
until February 1928 that the first 
Key Club outside California was 
built. The place was Ashland, Ken- 
tucky. In 1946, the first Canadian 
Key Club was organized—in Wind- 
sor, Ontario. 


Tue rary Key Club movement 
was popularly received in Florida, 
as it had been in California. The 
first Key Club convention of any 
kind was at Ft. Lauderdale in 1939, 
and four years later a Florida boy 
was elected the first president of Key 
Club International. It’s interesting 
to note that the two most famous 
Key Clubbers—the late Sandy Nin- 
inger, World War II hero, and Ralph 
Edwards, the radio and television 
star—were from the two states that 
stood out in the early development 
of Key Clubs. Sandy was a charter 
member of the Ft. Lauderdale Key 


who. 





to build. 
leaders, dedicated members and matchless record 
of service to men. A pause to meditate upon 
our heritage... 
humble. . 
this to search our hearts for some assurance that 
we who live today will do something more 


Club. Ralph Edwards was an Oak- 
land, California Key Clubber. 

“It seems that Key Clubbing 
should be older than thirty,” Ralph 
says, “because when I was a Key 
Clubber over twenty years ago it 
was a well-established organization 
then. . . . It is with great pleasure 
that I remember these days, as I feel 
that much of my later success was 
derived from these years and asso- 
ciations. I think the fellowship and 
the . . . training boys of high school 
age get from the Key Club pro- 
gram are things they retain... .” 

James Conover, chairman of Ki- 
wanis’ International Committee on 
Key Clubs, spotlights the organiza- 
tion’s thirtieth anniversary with 
these words: “Key Clubs give a boy 
the opportunity to find himself, to 
develop his leadership potential. He 
may not find this opportunity in 
other associations. But membership 
in a Key Club is not merely for sel- 
fish gains. The Key Clubber learns 
service, and the organization is so 
constituted that a member must be 
willing to serve, and the service 
must be in the area of school needs. 
Also, the Key Clubber learns to get 
along with people... .” 

Jim tells of his recent experience 
with a Key Clubber in his home 
town, Terre Haute, Indiana. Before 
he joined the club, this lad had been 
shy, reticent, unsure of himself. He 
was a loner. Key Clubbers believed 
they could help him, so they invited 
him into membership. He accepted, 
and eveniually became president of 
the club. His confidence grew, and 
his shyness declined. He was a real 
leader and a genuine mixer and 
participator by the time he finished 
high school. 

Today, he credits his Key Club 
experience for his winning a college 
scholarship and really coming into 
his own. 

THE END 


PRESIDENT LEW'S ANNIVERSARY COMMENT 


. .. On this, our thirtieth anniversary, there 
is reason to.. 
. have given so boundlessly of their best 


. pay tribute to [those] 


Each year had its own tireless 


should make us even more 
. . There could be no better hour than 


than dwell idly in the reflected glory of those 














(From left) Sandy Nininger, first Medal of 
Honor winner in World War II; James Con- 
over, chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Key Clubs, and Lewis Stuckey, 
Jr., president of Key Club International, 


wi 
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who built so well. Give Key Club the force of love’s labor—not merely 
sweet praise; the full strength of great faith—not simply polite 

homage; the great light of true brotherhood—not empty 

pledges; and the tireless energy of dedicated men—not token sponsorship. 
Thus, we may soon someday earn the right to be called good men. 
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Chronology by an 





2g observant 
YY) 4 
Pf y mother 


~ 
kJimple it was to guide my son 


When he was only seven 


I had to act with greater tact 
When he had turned eleven 
When he had grown to seventeen 


I counseled him no more, 


For that's the age when youth is sage, 


And parents are a bore. 

But now that he is twenty-one 
We're back where we began 
He sets a price on my advice, 


My son is now a man 


Marguerite P. Hersey 


THE 


MOST USEFUL SOUVENIRS 


MOTHER-IN-LAW 
(from page 19) 


© the butt of a joke in the sports world. 

To illustrate, a man was so proud of 

his skill at golf that he had brought 

his mother-in-law along to watch 

him perform. He stationed her at a 

suitable spot to observe. As he teed 

off for the first hole, he remarked to 

his opponent, “I want to make a 

terrific drive today. That’s my wife’s 

mother standing down there.” 
The other golfer looked, and shook 
his head. “It’s hopeless,” he de- 
“You can’t expect to hit her 
at two hundred and fifty yards.” 

Trouble in the kitchen is a provok- 
ing theme in mother-in-law jokes. 
Have you heard the one about the 
henpecked husband who tiptoed into 
the kitchen and quietly tapped the 
cook on the shoulder? 

“My wife’s mother is staying with 
us for the holiday,” he said. “Here’s 
a list of her favorite dishes. The first 
time you serve one, you’re fired.” 


- . . 

HE FIRST sTeEP in bettering your 
own attitude toward mother-in-law 
is to concentrate on your own indi- 


clared 


vidual relationship with your wife's 
mother and to give up thinking of 
this problem as it has affected others. 

The other day, while my friends 
Alice and Matt Cooper were cele- 
brating their fifteenth wedding an- 
niversary, there suddenly dawned 
upon me the fact that they had an 
additional cause for celebration. It 
was this: During all their fifteen 
happy years together, Matt’s mother- 
in-law had lived with the Coopers. 
And on speaking terms! 

This was unusual, to say the least. 
Three of our good friends swear that 
mothers-in-law have turned their 
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homes into such battlegrounds that 
they dread going home at night. Yet 
Matt has managed to make the rela- 
tionship with his mother-in-law a 
happy one. He concentrates on his 
own problem, not on the troubles his 
acquaintances have. 

On his fifteenth anniversary, Matt 
explained to me all that his mother- 
in-law has meant to him. She was, 
he declared earnestly, a pearl. She 
had helped to darn his socks, cook 
his meals, wash his dishes and nurse 
the Cooper babies. In times of ill- 
ness, she had sat by the bedside for 
hours, mixing the doctor’s medicine 
with her own prescription of un- 
wavering faith. 

She had given Matt and his wife 
countless hours of freedom together, 
hours of renewed romance and un- 
derstanding that had lifted married 
life out of humdrum and monotony. 

In the matter of cold dollars and 
cents she had saved the Coopers a 
small fortune they might have spent 
for cooks, housemaids, nursemaids— 
savings that had meant all the differ- 
ence between a losing struggle to 
pay the monthly bills and the satis- 
faction of putting aside a small por- 
tion of every pay check. 

Well, you may say, such a mother- 
in-law is an exception. Matt was 
simply one lucky man in a thousand. 
But you would be wrong. There are 
many mothers-in-law like Matt’s. 
You don’t hear about them, though. 
The undesirable ones get the atten- 
tion—and give rise to countless bon 
mots like this: 

“Is your wife’s mother enjoying 
her trip to the mountains?” a man 
asked his friend. 

“T’m afraid not,” replied the friend. 
“At last she’s found something she 
can’t walk over.” THE END 
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ANNIVERSARIES 
(From page 25) 


Boston, Honolulu, Texas and New- 
foundland. 

In his first nine months of visits, 
Don has felt the breezes of all the 
water bodies surrounding the US 
and the most populous parts of Can- 
ada. He has watched the waters 
beat the shores of Newfoundland, 
taken a boat ride in Mobile Bay and 
visited the intriguing Bay Area of 
San Francisco, where Kiwanis will 
hold its International convention in 
1956. It’s interesting to note that 
Don’s convention next month—in 
Cleveland—will be on the shore of 
the greatest inland water system in 
the world. 


Qut or aut the experiences Don and 
Lucille have had during these nine 
months, they will have several to 
choose from when they go to list the 
highlights of the year. One nostalgic 
stop for Don was Syracuse, New 
York. Don is an alumnus of Syra- 
cuse University, and it was truly 
homecoming for him to walk the 
campus again. In Montreal, Don 
met the city’s mayor and signed 
Montreal’s famous Golden Book. He 
also met the mayor of Halifax. On 
their eastern swing, the Engdahls 
stayed at the Wayside Inn in Sud- 
bury, Massachusetts, the setting for 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s 
poems, “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 
While in Minneapolis, Don toured a 
factory for blind workers that is 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Minneapolis. In Marietta, Georgia, 
he was shown around the Lockheed 
Aircraft Plant. He addressed both 
the House and Senate of the State of 
Oklahoma, and was made Chief 
K’tyah of the Kiowa Indian tribe. 
In New Brunswick, New Jersey, he 
attended a district convention of 
Key Clubs 

The travels of President Don and 
Lucille haven’t been without their 
anxious moments. While driving 
from Gallup, New Mexico to Albu- 
querque—a distance of 125 miles— 
the way ahead was obscured by a 
major sandstorm And during a 
drive from Denver to Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado in the freeze of De- 
cember, their car moved cautiously 
over icy roads at an altitude of 12,000 
feet! 

But there were the numerous light 
moments, too. On a visit to Atlanta, 
Georgia, Don and Lucille were given 
a watermelon—in February! This 
probably started them thinking of 
home, where college kids around 
Spokane were likely to be out skiing 
at the time. THE END 
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booklet you'll find helpful—“Fund Raising Ideas.” 








“See who's our speaker for to-day!” 


Recognize her? She’s Drum Majorette of the school band. She represents the proud 
spirit of your high school band, your school, your home town. Her twirling baton 
lends glamour to the privilege of being a member of the band and wearing the 


Sooner or later those school colors fade, the flags grow ragged, the uniforms wear 
out. And if money for new flags and uniforms is needed, who’s going to help raise 
funds? That, gentlemen, is what our pretty, vivacious (and nervous) little Majorette 
is going to speak to you about. She'll try to tell you what the Band means to her and 
to the whole school—why it just has to be well uniformed. Give her a fine reception 
we know vou will). and if yvour Club does decide to sponsor the job, we have a 


obligation—Ostwald sends this material to service clubs all over the U.S. 
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$30 « Day 
wins ONE MAN 


Would you like to get orders and cash 
from your mailman—then in space of 
hours make and ship the things peo- 
ple ordered from you? If you have 
spare time and a little spare room in 
kitchen, garage, or basement, get the 
facts about the newest and most fas- 
cinating of all home operated busi- 
nesses. For the first time a simplified 
machine brings the fabulous profit of 

Plastic Sealing and Plastic Lam- 
we ofthe machinea ‘ating within the reach of the 
Plastie Sealing Job—ordered by mall operator. Anyone can learn to 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


DO PLASTIC LAMINATING AT HOME! 





operate the machine with a few min- 
utes practice—then with our Magic 
Mail Plan can get mail! orders pour- 
ing in daily with cash in every enve- 
lope. No canvassing—no selling. We 
even supply the circulars you mail to 
bring back cash and orders. Don't 
waste a minute. Rush your name. We 
will send you, FREE and postpaid, 
pictures, details, all the FACTS you 
need to start. Supply your name and 
address on postcard. No charge. No 
obligation. Write today. 


tring back 2 Sen cash by mal, WARNER ELECTRIC CO., 1512 Jarvis Ave. 


Capacity of machine: $25.00 
profit per hour of operation. DEPT. L-27-E - 


CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 
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i and full of hope, photog- 
rapher Bob McCullough and the editor set 
out for Chicago’s Morrison Hotel one rainy 
afternoon to record facial responses to several 
types of programs commonly scheduled for 
Kiwanians at their weekly club meetings. 
We wanted a typical Kiwanis face—one that 
was not debauched, not snobbish, not tough, 
not mousy oO! pinched or sheltered, one that 
was honest and friendly, kindly and as 
normal as applesauce. We knew that we 
would find just the face we wanted at the 


Morrison that rainy afternoon, because the 
Kiwanis Club of Chicago was meeting there, 
and in the club was a fellow named L. W. 
Ossenbrink, a radio and television singer 


known to many thousands of Station WLS’s 
National Barn Dance devotees as “Arkie the 
Arkansas Woodchopper.” When the meeting 
wa ovel we requested Arkie and several 
other Kiwanians to remain for a half hour, 
and then, from our prepared script, we out- 


lined a series of “programs” for Arkie, and 





asked him to respond 


Here's how a typical Kiwanian 


reacted when he was asked, 


how did you like the program, Arkie? 


by Photographer Robert McCullough 


an 












It's below zero outside, 
and the sunburned speak- 
er is telling the club 


Some speakers try aw- 
: : a fully hard to make their 
about his trip to Florida, ‘ 

: listeners laugh, and no 
Arkie, as you can see, 
is not thinking about 
the work waiting for 


him back at the office. 


listener is more cooper- 
ative in this respect than 
Arkie. By the end of the 
speech, the funnyman 
behind the rostrum is 
looking. directly at Ar- 
kie, as a success gauge. 





(Left) That’s okay, Arkie. We 
can’t expect you to believe all 
this finance expert says. How was 
the program chairman to know 
that this guy owes you money? 











A pretty nurse is walking toward 
the rostrum to speak about her 
profession. Arkie will probably be 
most attentive, and she will be 
the best speaker he’s ever “seen.” 
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An election is coming up, and the pro- But the next week, Arkie has to suffer 
gram chairman decided to give both while the opposition gets in a few re- 
leading candidates a chance to state marks. OQooooooooh—Arkie never heard 
their views. Arkie is full of pride when such garbage in his life. Any informed 
his candidate speaks. In fact, Arkie is citizen, he feels, will be able to see 
saying to himself, “You said it, boy!” that this guy is all wet. Oooooooooo0h! 


HOW TO CHOOSE A 


FREE illustrated brochure tells 
how — shows original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 

nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 









Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure 6. 
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The man on Arkie’s right thinks his thirteen-year-old daughter’s piano playing is 
lovely and regularly hints to the program chairman that Betsy Lou is available for 
a few numbers. Even though he is sitting next to the beaming father, Arkie, a 
=e true music lover, cannot hide his honesty. He’s wondering if the kid is hitting 
"ir so many wrong notes because she’s unnerved by the Kiwanians’ complete attention. 
no 
= 
an 
he 
an 
is 
re 
re. 
9 
CANADA’S FAMOUS CASTLE 
A TOURIST MECCA OPERATED BY 
THE KIWANIS CLUB OF | 
WEST TORONTO IN CANADA | 
SEE THIS $3 MILLION CASTLE 
ONE HOUR TOUR THROUGH 
TOWERS, SECRET PASSAGES 
AND TUNNELS 
Arkie glares at a fellow Kiwanian who The committee chairman has just re- 
gets up to leave the meeting early. He’s minded Arkie that he was supposed to Write for Folder 
just sore that he can’t use his bowling give a report after the meeting. Arkie CASA LOMA + TORONTO, CANADA 
league as a way to escape a bad speech. is flatly flabbergasted. THE END 
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SHOT-ROD 
(From page 28) 


though enforcement agencies are still 
zealously watching for teen-age 
offenders. It is apparent that the psy- 
chological impact of that agreement 
and the positive approach of giving 
the youngsters an opportunity to 
learn proper driving from hot- 
rodders whom the youngsters re- 
spect as real experts is the most 
powerful means we have yet dis- 
covered to control that aspect of 
the traffic problem.” 

Mr. Hoffman points out that sev- 
eral juvenile delinquents who were 
cited frequently in court on various 
charges have lost their trouble- 
making tendencies since becoming 
interested in the hot-rod movement. 


Most boyish offenses may be traced 
to a lack of attention by parents and 
friends, the court director said. 
When such a boy finds an outlet for 
his energies and a means of “being 
someone” in the eyes of his fellows, 
as through serving as a volunteer 
mechanic for a real hot-rodder racer, 
the court referees lose another cus- 
tomer, he added. Several fathers 
have brought their sons into Mr. 
Hoffman's office, pointing to the safe- 
driving agreement and citing minor 
motoring indiscretions by the boys. 
So far a conference resulting in a 
renewal of the safety promise have 
proved sufficient to put the boy 
back in line. 

Lucius Hunt, immediate past pres- 
ident of the West Toledo Kiwanis 
club, acknowledging the pride all 


members have in the progress of the 
project, realizes that the campaign 
actually is far too narrow in scope 
to be the complete answer to teen- 
age driving foibles. 

“The job of reaching every youth- 
ful driver in Toledo is beyond our 
capabilities,” he noted, “although the 
base we have constructed is solid. 
We need the assistance of other 
service clubs as well as schools and 
youth clubs.” 

The Northwest Ohio High School 
Traffic Council adopted the Kiwanis 
plan recently as a project to promote 
among service clubs of cities 
throughout the area. The teen-agers 
recognize it as one of the few organ- 
ized means of reaching the youthful 
driver before he becomes a hazard 
on the highway. THE END 





MINIATURE AMERICA 
(From page 32) 


Ohioans will tell you, without which 
her abundant natural wealth could 
never have been fully exploited 
That resource is her people, a blend 
of Yankee and Virginian inter- 
mingled in successive stages by Ger- 
mans, Irish, Italians and sundry 
other peripatetic European strains 
which have settled in the gateway 
to the West. Stimulated by a climate 
that is neither too hot nor too cold, 
that is both varied and invigorating, 
Ohioans are industrious, imaginative 
and resourceful 

Americans elsewhere are pro- 
foundly influenced by the inventive- 
ness of Ohioans—by the air-minded 
Wright Brothers of Dayton, by 
Thomas Edison of Milan, by Daniel 
Beard, father of the Boy Scouts, and 
by A. B. Graham, founder of the 
4-H Clubs. Camden-born Sherwood 
Anderson, with his Winesburg, Ohio, 
was one of the first authors to im- 
mortalize American life in the small 
town. It was in Ohio that William 
Holmes McGuffey wrote his first 
reader, and Platt Rogers Spencer 
presented the world with the impos- 
ing flourishes of Spencerian Pen- 
manship. 

In fact, the mere listing of “Ohio 
firsts” reflects an amazing variety of 
accomplishments: first electric arc 
lights, first automatic pilot, first cash 
register, first vacuum cleaner, first 
automobile battery, generator, self- 
starter and balloon tire, first roller 
bearings, first chewing gum, first 
computing scale, and first gasoline 
filling station—not to mention the 
world’s first billionaire (Cleveland's 
John D. Rockefeller) and the world’s 
first big league baseball team (the 
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Cincinnati Reds, founded in 1866). 

While Ohio’s present-day indus- 
trial output is very nearly the most 
diversified in the nation, the mar- 
riage of iron and coal has made 
manufactured steel products her 
predominant item of commerce. To- 
day, Ohio leads the nation in the 
production of household and service 
machines; machine parts; metal 
working, construction, mining and 
general industrial machinery; metal 
stampings and enameling; and heat- 
ing and plumbing fixtures. ~ 1 addi- 
tion, the state is the work leading 
producer of such diversified products 
as matches, clay products, playing 
cards, welding equipment, lawn seed, 
children’s books, fishing tackle, bank 
vaults, soap and garden hose. 

While Ohio is not widely known as 
an agricultural state, her 22,000,000 
acres of farmland nevertheless pro- 
duce more than $1,200,000,000 worth 
of cash crops annually, putting Ohio 
among the nation’s top eleven states 
in gross value of farm production. 
Ohio farms are among the most mod- 
ern in the US with the highest per- 
centage of electrification and more 
than $1,000,000,000 invested in ultra- 
efficient machinery, electrical equip- 
ment and livestock. The state has a 


* * * * * * ao 


The doctor answered his phone in 
the early hours of the morning. 

“This is Tom Henson,” came the 
voice from the other end. “Come 
quick. My wife has appendicitis.” 

“Don't be silly, Tom,” said the 
doctor. “Have you ever heard of a 
person having a second appendix? 
I removed your wife’s appendix 
three years ago.” 

“That’s true,” was the answer, 
“but have you ever heard of a 
person remarrying?” —Dick Wright 
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record 1000 acres of greenhouses de- 
voted to vegetable and flower grow- 
ing. 

Ohio would have slim claim to the 
title of “America in miniature” were 
it only an outstanding industrial and 
agricultural state. Ohio, however, 
also presents a distinguished reflec- 
tion of American progressiveness in 
education, community development 
and conservation, plus many other 
elements of civic consciousness that 
combine to make a forward-looking 
community. 

Ohio’s educational facilities are 
among the nation’s finest. Her fifty 
colleges and universities are com- 
plemented by scores of outstanding 
research laboratories, including Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute at Colum- 
bus, the largest nonprofit research 
laboratory in the world. The state 
has a vast library system that 
reaches into the most isolated Ohio 
community (if, indeed, there is an 
“isolated community” in this bustling 
state), plus more than fifty promi- 
nent museums of art, science and 
history. 

Ohio’s conservation program can 
well serve as a model for states else- 
where in the Union. Since 1949, coal 
strip mine operators have been re- 
quired to grade and plant spoiled 
banks, and throughout the state tree- 
planting goes on as a more or less 
daily preoccupation the year around. 
In 1953, Ohio broke all forest con- 
servation records when 22,500,000 
trees were planted for reforestation 
and an additional 3,000,000 trees 
were planted for home and com- 
munity beautification. 

It is not at all surprising that in 
this atmosphere of well-ordered 
progress, there thrives one of the 
most outstanding districts of Ki- 
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in provision the world’s entire elephant rhe ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La PHOENIX. ARIZONA 
nt population, turn all proceeds over to 
er a variety of boys and girls activities. — bm yt ay ony py 
at Over the last four decades Kiwanis 
ng International has drawn heavily In NEW YORK THE BEST ADDRESS 
: ee - |] ler SEtwVa & te IN PHOENIX 
upon the Ohio District for leader- hesdacariors ere Gf 
re ship. From the Buckeye State have - 
ty come four International vice-presi- ae pote 
; . -~ wanian 
n- dents (Charles Heald, 1916-17; Oscar A. C. Allan In Albuquerque, N. M. 
ng Alexander, 1917-18 A. A Schramm, General Maneger Kiwanis Meets at 
it- 1933-35; and Phillip E. Auer, 1943- A Tisch Hote 
n- 14) and eleven International trus- EL FIDEL HOTEL 
ch tees. During the term of Interna- Stl W ednesday Noon 
ite tional President Edmund F. Arras of 
iat Columbus (1923-24), the permanent ROCHESTER, MINN. Sas jonuitinpiibdiieeiin 
110 Objects of Kiwanis International Wet ima HOTEL ARTHUR IN MIAMI, FLORIDA, IT'S THE — 
an were adopted. = a 
ng There is one more simile which Leone tos “Rest Assured” = 
° 7 » . . ~ ™~— . | 
1i- Ohioans fancy as descriptive of their One Block to Clinic a a ee 
nd state—‘‘an empire within an empire.” EXCELLENT FOOD’ FREE PARKING . KIWANIS MEETS FRIDAY NOON 
Kiwanians who visit Cleveland this in the magnificent 
: TOP O' THE COLUMBUS 
an summer will discover why Ohioans | ———— 

, ' " COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 
se- believe their state is, indeed, “an , . . ores 
yal empire within an empire” and why , Hotel OKLAHOMA 
re- they believe that the empire’s eco- BILTMORE HOTEL 
ied nomic growth has really only just | OKLAHOMA CITY VA N C Oo U VE R 
“a — pg FR mang Bong IWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
ess As one of the nation’s leading Managing Director K 

: ; Operated under the joint management of 
nd. businessmen remarked recently, | the Canadian National and Canadian 
rT 2 See wee a Pacific Railway Companies. 
n- Ohio S strategic location gives it the VANCOUVER. BRITISH COLUMBIA 
00 greatest potential for growth of any 
ion area in the nation. Its easy acces- | 
ees sibility to all parts of the country and | For Your Perfect Vacation On COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
m- its central location for manufactur- a 
eachwood \ i, ae 
ing assure it a sound long-term de- | Cape Cod it's B Village : I fy (< tuft Lee} 
in velopment.” New attractive motels—Some kitchen units. Neur 
red Understandably, Ohio and Ohio beach—Attractions. Folder, Mr. Kiwanian. WASHINGTON, D.C 
>» sXAre ie . > “2 rt MACK 
_ Kiwanians a to the future with ART CHANDLER 1 
- ‘- > » > » 4 : =N 
<i supreme confidence THE END | py 28, Weed Veruseuth 4 Mess. 
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As any inter-club chairman will agree, passing through 
a big city on the way to an inter-club meeting in a 
smaller town is an ideal setup. For one thing, there can 
be a little extra entertainment, or reservations for din- 
ner can be arranged at a favorite metropolitan eating 
place. Take the Logan Square, Chicago club’s recent 
visit to the Green Bay, Wisconsin club for example 
After the meeting at Bay (a leisurely 
four-and-one-half hour drive from Chicago) the Logan 
Square Kiwanians headed for Milwauke: 
dined at the Schwaben-Hof Restaurant and heard a talk 
by International Trustee I. R. Witthuhn of Milwaukee 


noon Green 


where they 


ry” . 7 . > 
Ine Fargo, North Dakota out a loose-leaf 
booklet containing pictures and vital information cover- 
than 160 The 


inches in was 


club put 


ing each of the club’s more members 


booklet—three and one-half by six 
sold to members for five dollars, the actual cost of pro- 


Size 


ducing it. Space was provided under each man’s picture 


for his autograph. 


(,rorce Haas, one of four living founders of Kiwanis, 


has retired from business life and is devoting a good 


deal of his 
woodworking. George is 


the Miami, Florida club 


time to his favorite hobbies—yachting and 


now an honorary member of 


ry - : ” 
I‘wo Kelso, Washington Kiwanians were a valuable 


Z 





team when an injured flier lay dying on Mt. St. Helens. 
(See picture below.) The injured man, Mare Girardot 
of Kelso, and a companion were looking for a landing 
strip on the mountain when their plane crashed. When 
word got to Kelso it was after dark, but Dr. Dennis D. 
Davenport, a director of the Kelso club, got a party to- 
gether and started for the crash scene. After crawling 
up a rugged trail, the party arrived at Girardot’s side 
at 3:20 a.m. Kiwanian Dennis found that Girardot had 
suffered several broken bones, a serious skull injury and 
His companion had_a nose frac- 
The doctor gave all 
rescue team came 


a heavy loss of blood 
ture and minor cuts and bruises 
the aid he could, and at 5:45 another 
with additional medical supplies and a portable radio. 


The rescuers notified McChord Air .Force Base—100 
miles away—and despite a bad fog, a helicopter started 
for the mountain. While the rescuers waited for the 


plane, which arrived five hours later, they wondered 
if Girardot would be the second member of his family 
to die on the mountain. His sixteen-year-old son had 
died while climbing Mt. St. Helens two years before. 
On their arrival at Kelso Airport, Girardot and his 
companion were taken to the hospital in an ambulance 
owned and driven by Lt. Governor Glenn York of the 
Kelso had offered his ambulance free of 
charge to the rescuers. The hospital staff gave Girardot 
little chance to survive, but he did, and, after some 
dangerous operations, started slowly to recover. THE END 


club, who 


. 


+. 


oe 


va 


(Above) Rescuers at work on Mt. St. Helena. (See story.) 
(Left) The widow of Francis E. Nelson, first president of 
the Brentwood, Missouri club, unveils a water fountain dedi- 
cated, along with a ball field, by the club in Francis’ honor. 
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‘‘l know that’s what he said 


—I've got it right here in a telegram” 


WV you want to avoid misunderstanding, say it they wire. The same built-in advantages of every 


in a telegram. telegram are yours to use—any time, for any purpose. 


People can see what you mean when you wire. Your — 
. ° gin 
message carries both the impact of speed and the per- ns bu 
t 4 ‘ m a he 


manence of the written word. That’s why active execu- wher f 4¢ 
tives on top of the business world rely on Western 


Union. They know they'll get better results faster when 


WESTERN UNION | 





WESTERN 
UNION 


Now, You Get More in Telegrams 





You get 15 words instead of 10 
to start with in fast wires... 
extra words cost only pennies. 
More words in night letters, too. 
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a A. 

esult in evil-smelling unsightly open dumps 
sites one of its national projects. Not only do 
ind disease-bearing vermin. Result: a health 


areca, 


it go from here °? 


vent seen the last of the table sci ips trom 


[he torm in which vou see them next 


return in the form of sudden sickness. 
if vour community is plagued bv ar unsightly 
ump like that abo 


turn in the form of reclaimed playgrounds 
result from an inexpensive reruse disposal 

( illed tne sanitary landfill explained be low 
can he Ip your town's retuse move in the right direc 
Write to Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, giving 
ommunity s population. Youll receive details describ 


w a municipality like yours is using sanitary landfill 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFP, 


Nes of 


DIESEL ENGINES 
TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


q ped with a Bulldozer or Shovel. Next the trench is filled. the 


rubbi rushed, covered with a layer of clean earth and compacted. 
[he area is seeded. Result: a healthy, clean playground or park 
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